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CHARLES CASPARI, Jr. 


Charles Caspari, Jr., is of direct German descent for several hundred years 
back. His father, Charles Caspari, was born at Hanover, Germany, in 1813 and 
studied pharmacy, materia medica and chemistry, under Woehler at the 
University of Goettingen in 1835 to 1837. He conducted a pharmacy in Germany 
and was one of those who emigrated to this country in 1848 on account of politi- 
cal reasons. He came directly to Baltimore and established there the first German 
pharmacy, which he continued to operate until his death in 1870, when Charles 
Caspari, Jr., had not yet been married. The senior Caspari joined the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at the Baltimore meeting in 1856 and his signature ap- 
pears in the old copy of the constitution of the Association. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Baltimore, Md., on May 31, 1850 and 
has lived there continuously ever since. His liberal education was received in 
private schools and was considered complete when he had reached the age of fif- 
teen years. It is rather significant that at that age he was thoroughly familiar with 
English, French, German, Latin and Greek as well as with Mathematics and that 
in this he was no exception, while today there is a feeling extant in the educational 
circles of this country that children have been pushed too rapidly at school and as 
a matter of fact, it is refreshing to find a young man of twenty who speaks English 
correctly, to say nothing of other linguistic accomplishments. In 1865, he first 
entered the drug business as apprentice to Sharp and Dohme in their retail store 
at the munificent salary of seventy-five dollars a year. In 1869, he graduated from 
the Maryland College of Pharmacy and, after the death of his father in 1870, he 
went into the retail drug business for himself and remained in it until 1891, when he 
disposed of his last drug store. During the year 1876 to 1877 he traveled for Sharp 
and Dohme going as far west as Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1879, he was appointed 
to the chair of Pharmacy in the Maryland College of Pharmacy, a position which 
he has filled continuously to date. In 1883, he joined the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and in 1894, after the death of Professor Maisch, was made its secre- 
tary, a position which he retained until 1911, when he resigned. In July 1910, he 
was requested to accept the Food and Drug Commissionership of Maryland, an 
office which he still fills. From 1915 to 1917 he lectured on Pharmacy at the Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School, but, on account of ill health, he has been com- 
pelled to give up this work. He has served on the Revision Committee of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia during two revisions and also on the committee on 
National Formulary. Among all his other duties, he has found time to write a 
text-book on Pharmacy, at present in its fifth edition and also to act as one of the 
editors of the National Standard Dispensatory. 

Charles Caspari, Jr., married, in 1874, Miss Leslie V. Heinichen and this union 
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has been blessed with seven children, five daughters and two sons, all of whom are 
living, with the exception of one daughter who passed away in early childhood. 
Four of his children are married and he is the proud possessor of nine grandchildren. 

Few men have worked harder during their lives than has Charles Caspari, Jr., 
nor more conscientiously and with less thought for personal gain. Work itself 
has been the motif of his life and in no sense has it been the material reward which 
work may bring. He has dignified work and, if genius consists in an infinite capacity 
for doing work, then he is a genius. He has always been a fiend for work and en- 
forced idleness has always made him unhappy. He abhors all forms of chicanery 
and charlatanism and always hews close to the line regardless of where the chips 
may fall. He has always had an abiding faith in the progress of Pharmacy and his 
life work has been devoted to his chosen calling. He is extremely unassuming and 
modest and, probably on that account, has hosts of friends. 

He is particularly impartial in the administration of his office as Food and 
Drug Commissioner of Maryland, and it is hoped that he may be spared for many 
years to continue his good work and to serve as an example to be emulated. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH—WINTER MEETINGS. 


President Frederick J. Wulling’s address, which appeared in September num- 
ber, pp. 778-791, was printed from a pre-convention copy from which the para- 
graphs following were omitted. He introduced these subjects of his address im- 
mediately preceding the discussion of Pharmacy in the Army and Navy, and they 
should be there included. 

Research.—American pharmacy is not doing the creditable grade of research 
work that it is capable of doing. This is due, no doubt, to the fact that many of 
those pharmacists who are most capable of prosecuting original work are engrossed 
with other work. The comparatively few doing such work are doing so out of 
their own resources. Research work has, therefore, been a secondary considera- 
tion in a very large measure. ‘This is lamentable, but under the circumstances 
quite natural. The remedy, as I see it, is to make provision for carrying on re- 
search work in a systematic way under such auspices and conditions as will afford 
the employment of the full time and energy of a number of men capable of doing 
this kind of responsible work. Research with such would not be secondary but 
primary. Since American pharmacists themselves do not, as a class, carry on 
research work and since such work is absolutely necessary for the advancement 
of the profession, they should be and no doubt are willing to pay specialists to do this 
very necessary thing for them. An endowment naturally suggests itself, and I 
strongly recommend that the Association create a pharmaceutical research endow- 
ment fund to which contributions should issue not only from Association members 
but from American pharmacy at large. 

Winter Meetings.—The experience of many other associations has proven 
that meetings held during other than the summer months are more successful 
than those held during the hot season of the year. During the summer we all 
are more or less clothed with the holiday spirit and heavy responsible work is 
never done so well while one is on a quasi-holiday. Traveling and hotel accommo- 
dations are usually not as good in the summer time as at other times of the year. 
Formerly transportation was lower in summer. ‘This is no longer the case. Sum- 
mer meetings, if held at all, ought to be held away from large cities, because, 
naturally, the large cities are hot and uncomfortable in the summer time. The 
alternative is to hold the summer meetings at summer resorts. Rates usually 
are high there and accommodations relatively poor. 

I recommend that the Association consider the advisability of holding meet- 
ings not necessarily in the mid-winter, but at some period other than during the 
summer. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg.. PHILADELPHIA 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE. 


HEARING on compulsory health insurance was recently held in Boston 
before a special commission provided for by the Massachusetts Legislature. 

The only organization that unqualifiedly approved the scheme was the American 
Association for Labor Legislation and this association is not identified with the 


prominent labor organizations. 


A rather unexpected situation developed in that the project was favored by 
representatives of employers and opposed by those of employees. ‘True, this was 
not a general representation of employers, but largely of the textile, hotel and res- 
taurant interests, and one of the reasons for indorsement was stated to be that 
competitors were inaugurating private insurance companies and the representatives 
present preferred that if there was to be insurance of this kind, all should be under 
state control and thus all employers be on the same footing. The objections 
related not only to competition with insurance protection afforded by membership 
benefits in some organizations but also, that the physical examinations might be 
utilized in “‘black-listing’’ and as reasons for discharge of employees. 


There are doubtless benefits to be derived from health insurance, but the de- 
cision as to how and what kind of protection is best, should be left to the individual. 
The proposed Compulsory Health Insurance bills, as they now stand, are dangerous 
in the extreme, and the drug business would suffer more than any other if such 
legislation is enacted. On several occasions we have made editorial comment 
on the subject: the article prepared by Mr. Harry B. Mason for the Section on 
Education and Legislation, and printed in this issue, should be carefully studied. 
It is hoped that the action taken after earnest deliberation by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association will prompt druggists to oppose such legislation by every 
available means. Instructions were given to print the forceful presentation on 
Compulsory Health Insurance in an early issue of the JouRNAL, and legislative 
committes of state associations may obtain reprints of the article by addressing the 
Journal office. This menace will require not only coéperative and individual 


opposition but a campaign of education among citizens anu legislators. 


E. G. E. 
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CAPITALIZE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. 


PAPER under above caption was presented at the Indianapolis meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association by Mr. J. C. Peacock and is 
printed in this number of the JOURNAL. 

Responsibility draws the largest salary, no responsibility the lowest: it de- 
velops the biggest business, but it can be equally destructive—it is invariably 
worth a price. All business is based on responsibility: in some activities it is 
part of the assets; in the insurance business responsibility respresents the greater 
part of the investment. But it is with the responsibility in the drug business, in 
the pharmacy, that the paper deals and a very timely subject itis. All pharmacists 
recognize their responsibility, to themselves, to the public; all states have enacted 
laws based on assumed or delegated responsibility by pharmacists. Notwithstand- 
ing this, few pharmacists seek to get returns for their investment in responsibility, 
for the complement delivered with every package or at least accompanies every 
product of their own manufacture or dispensing. ‘This responsibility may de- 
velop a business or it may in a day destroy the efforts of a lifetime—-every pharma- 
cist should get a price for it, and as its worth can only be estimated, a certain 
fixed percentage or sum should be exacted from the patrons as integral of the total 
sale price of an article from the drug or prescription department. It must be re- 
garded in the light of service or protection required in the transactions, not as part 
of the cost of the constituents nor time required in delivering the articles sold. 
Because of the unique relation responsibility has, the uncertainty of whether it 
will be creative or destructive, the price charged must be the subject of individual 
study. ‘The plan proposed by the author places the whole assessment in the pre- 
scription department, though he, of course, realizes that in a degree it is a factor 
in every sale. Not only should responsibility be considered in the sale but the 
estimated incoming sum from this source should be actually used in providing 
protection: some may prefer to buy indemnity insurance while others will be in- 
clined to invest or credit an estimated sum otherwise. The splendid thought is 
worthy of consideration and ought to be put into more general practice by all 


pharmacists. E. G. E. 


PROGRESS FOR RECOGNITION OF PHARMACISTS IN MILITARY 
SERVICE. 

HROUGH the courtesy of the Australasian Journal of Pharmacy we have been 

informed that Major D. A. Cossar, the Staff Pharmaceutical Officer for 

Australasia, is either in the United States now, or will be, during a tour he is 

making, investigating the status of pharmacists and pharmaceutical service in 


the Allied armies. 
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Australasia has made some progress in giving recognition to pharmacists. In 
February of 1916 various pharmaceutical societies of Australasia were asked to 
nominate a Senior Pharmacist for the military district in which they were located. 
The Victorian Society nominated Major Cossar, the rank given him at that time 
being that of captain. Every military hospital in Australasia with over 220 beds 
has a Lieutenant Dispenser, who is a pharmaceutical chemist. All hospital ships 
are provided with a Lieutenant Dispenser and on all transports a registered chem- 
ist is in charge of the dispensary. No one is now employed by the military authori- 
ties in the dispensing of medicines unless he is a registered pharmacist. 

When it was first suggested that pharmacists should be appointed to com- 
missioned positions, more or less antagonism obtained, just as in the United States, 
but since the time of such appointments the value of their services has been recog- 
nized and there is inclination for still further recognition. 

A letter has also come to the President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in which there is an account of a complimentary dinner given to Major 
D. A. Cossar before leaving Melbourne for his tour, on which occasion the mili- 
tary was well represented by officers of the service to express their appreciation, 
particularly of the services of Major Cossar and pharmacy in general. 

It is, of course, regretted that the visitor will not find a pharmaceutical corps 
in the United States Army, but it can be stated that progress in that direction is 
being made, if the increasing interest of the officials may be viewed in that light. 
We have been informed that a hearing will be held on the Edmonds Bill soon after 
the reconvening of Congress in December. At the Indianapolis meeting this 
measure was indorsed by the American Pharmaceutical Association, the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. Further indorsement has also been given which indicates that the 
medical men are continuing their interest and unquestionably this will be help- 
ful in the promotion. 

Advice has also been received from Great Britain that registered pharmacists 
on active service in the Army abroad are to receive commissioned rank. And with 
the probability of the American Army in France being reorganized more or less in 
line with the French system, wherein pharmaceutical corps are provided, there 
is an increasing possibility for a like provision in the U. S. Army. 

In Australasia it soon became very evident that with professional pharma- 
cists things in relation to the supply of drugs and medicine improved. Pharma- 
cists had a chance to show their work and physicians and pharmacists, more than 
ever, learned that there was a mutual dependence, which had an economic value 
to the government and insured better service for the enlisted men. ‘The same will 
be true if we are successful in our efforts but we must persist in them. 


All pharmacists should advise their congressmen and senators that they de- 
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sire the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps in the Army, as provided for in 
the Edmonds Bill and inform them of the arguments which have been presented 


and apply. E. G. E. 


MAYO BROTHERS’ GREAT GIFT TO MINNESOTA—AN EXAMPLE 
FOR OTHERS. 
OCHESTER, MINN,., is a center of surgical knowledge and practice for the 
whole world. Just how the Mayo Brothers have been able to accomplish 
so much is one of the wonders of the age. As a result of their labors, they have 
accumulated a large fortune, but the possession of it is not their object, for they 
have given all their savings, amounting to more than $1,600,000, to the University 
of Minnesota, for the establishment of a hospital which they propose to maintain 
until the sum of two millions of endowment is reached. ‘These men have given their 
lives to humanity and dedicated all their money to future generations for relief 
of the suffering and afflicted. They are not satisfied to selfishly enjoy the fruits 
of their financial success but are providing benefits for humanity while they are 
living. Both of the great surgeons are now also giving their invaluable time and 
experience to their country. 

Such acts strongly emphasize the splendid service of medicine, and while 
pharmacy contributes to the possibilities of medicine, there are only a few, among 
many, engaged in pharmacy or contributory branches, who have exhibited a spirit 
of giving in a large way so that the opportunities of pharmacy might become achieve- 
ments and lead on to greater accomplishments. The recommendation made by 
President Wulling in his annual address presents such opportunity, and all of the 
pharmacy schools of the country need the altruistic spirit of the alumni and of 


those who directly or indirectly profit. E. G. E. 





MINUTES OF THE SECOND GENERAL SESSION, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


As it was necessary to submit printed proof of the proceedings of the second 
general session of the American Pharmaceutical Association to the officers in 
charge, these may not be included in this issue but will be printed in November 
number of the JOURNAL. Should they arrive in time for inclusion these minutes 
will be found preceding Council Business.—TuHE Epiror. 























SCIENTIFIC SECTION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS.* 


FIRST SESSION. 


The first session of the Scientific Section was called to order in the Claypool 
Hotel, Wednesday, August 29, 1917, at 9.30 A.M., by Chairman J. L. Turner, 
who announced that pressure of work had prevented him from preparing the cus- 
tomary address. ‘The first order of business was the report of the Committee on 
Research. After discussion, the report was adopted and ordered referred to the 
Council. 

The following were then appointed as Committee on Nominations: W. L. 
Scoville, F. R. Eldred, Charles E. Caspari. 

The following papers were then presented and referred for publication: Bio- 
logical Products from the Pharmacy Point of View, L. E. Sayre; Magnesium Sul- 
phate—Its Pharmacological and Therapeutic Action, Jacob Diner; Rabies, E. G. 
Stewart; Vaccine Therapy in the Light of Facts, A. H. Rovin; Biologic Assay 
Methods of the U. S. P., Paul S. Pittenger; An Improved Apparatus for Testing 
the Activity of Drugs on the Isolated Uterus, Paul S. Pittenger; The Deterioration 
of “U.S. P.” and ‘‘Fat-Free” Tinctures of Digitalis, Paul S. Pittenger and H. K. 
Mulford, Jr.; Solubility of Phosphatic Kidney Stones, J. F. Geisinger, W. F. Rudd 
and E. V. Greever; The Significance of Creatinin and Its Colorimetric Determina- 
tion in Urine, W. F. Gidley; A Separatory Funnel for Ether Extraction, G. D. Beal; 
The Chemistry of the Heptane Solution, Edward Kremers; Standard Cannabis, 
W. A. Pearson. 

A resolution by Dr. A. B. Lyon urging the revision of the Pharmacopoeial re- 
quirements for Cannabis was on motion referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Committee on Nominations reported nominees for the Section as follows: 
For Chairman, W. W. Stockberger, L. E. Warren; for First Vice-Chairman, E. V. 
Howell, G. D. Beal; for Second Vice-Chairman, J. Diner, W. F. Gidley; for Secre- 
tary, H. C. Fuller, H. C. Hamilton. 

The session then adjourned at 1.00 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Scientific Section was called to order by Chairman 
Turner at 9.30 A.M. on Thursday, August 30, 1917. 

The following papers were presented: A New Method of Extracting Drugs 
for Alkaloidal Assaying, W. M. Maske, Jr.; An Improved Method of Assaying 
Opium, W. M. Maske, Jr.; General Remarks on Solvents in Pharmacy, John Uri 
Lloyd; Soy Bean Oil, E. V. Howell; Scientific Drug Farming (illustrated with 
motion pictures), H. C. Fuller; Drug Cultivation (illustrated with lantern slides) 


* Papers and discussions thereon are printed apart from the report of the sessions of the 
Section. 
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F. A. Miller; Breeding of Medicinal Plants, F. A. Miller; The Cultivation of Hen- 
bane, N. R. Mueller; The Estimation of Alcohol, O. C. Haarer. 

The next subject was a Symposium on Drug Plant Growing. The discussion 
was opened by W. W. Stockberger and continued by Edward Kremers, F. A. Miller, 
H. C. Fuller, R. A. Lyman, J. U. Lloyd, L. E. Sayre and Henry Kraemer. 

The meeting then adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The third session of the Scientific Section was called to order by Chairman 
Turner at 9.45 A.M., Friday, August 31, 1917. The Committee on Ebert Prize 
reported as follows: 


To the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A.: 

The Committee on Ebert Prize has made a very careful study of the papers 
presented at the last meeting of the Association and concludes that although quite 
a number of most excellent and valuable papers were read, none of these seem in 
the opinion of the Committee, to meet entirely the purposes for which the Ebert 
Prize Fund was created; namely, an original investigation of a medicinal substance, 
determining new properties, or for improved methods of determining merit, for 
the preparation of chemical or pharmacal products. For this reason it is the 
judgment of the Committee that no award should be made. 

The Committee would also call the attention of the Section to the fact that 
the By-Laws provide that the Ebert prize should be awarded within 6 months 
after the annual meeting at which the essays are presented. In order that this 
may be done, it seems to be desirable that the Committee on Ebert Prize should 
be appointed during the meeting each year rather than later. 

Respectfully submitted, 
{ J. A. Kocn, Chairman, 


Signed) < “ 
(Signed) | H. ENGELHARDT. 


On motion, duly seconded, the report was adopted. 

The Report of the Committee on Botanical Nomenclature was then presented 
by O. A. Farwell. On motion it was ordered that this report be received and re- 
ferred to the Council. 

Moved by H. C. Fuller that a Committee of the Scientific Section be appointed 
by the Chairman to promote coéperation in matters relative to the cultivation of 
drugs and to encourage the dissemination of uniform information concerning this 
subject. Motion adopted. W. W. Stockberger was appointed chairman of this 
committee, the other members to be named later. 

The following papers were then read and referred for publication: Sulphur 
Its Production and Use, M. A. Mansbach; Tolu and Sugar Coating in the Dis- 
guising of Medicines, Bernard Fantus; Borax and Boric Acid, H. lL. Harris; The 
Analysis of Borax Soaps for the Borax Content, K. F. Ehmann and Joseph Harri- 
son; Tincture of Cantharides (Fourth Paper), W. L. Scoville; The Constituents 
of Senna Beans, W. L. Scoville; The Microanalysis of Malted Milks, C. W. Bal- 
lard; The Relations of the U. S. P. and N. F. to Food Standards, C. W. Ballard; 
On the Deterioration of Crude Indian Cannabis, C. R. Eckler and F. A. Miller; 
Apparent Deterioration of Donovan’s Solution, Joseph Rosin; Emetoidine (Kryp- 
tonine) A Study of Its Pharmacology, Howard S. Browne; Permanence of Pepsin 
Solutions, C. F. Ramsay; The Inversion of Sugar in U. S. P. Syrup, C. W. Lloyd 
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Plette; Standardization of Digitalis, H. C. Colson, Jr.; Some Color Changes in 
Solutions Containing Citro-chloride of Iron, W. R. White; The Microchemistry 
of the Alkaloids of Datura stramonium, Chas. O. Lee. 

Officers of the Section for the ensuing year were then elected as follows: 
Chairman, W. W. Stockberger; First Vice-Chairman, E. V. Howell; Second Vice- 
Chairman, W. F. Gidley; Secretary, H. C. Fuller. 

A vote of thanks was given the retiring officers of the Section for their work 
during the year, after which the Section adjourned. 

W. W. STOCKBERGER, 
Secretary. 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
PHARMACIST.* 
BY L. E. SAYRE. 
Pharmacy, like medicine, is extending its boundaries. In the period of a few 
generations it has passed from the crude drug, through elegant pharmacy—the 


‘Elixir Period’’—through the organic-synthetic period, and now has fully entered 
the biologic period. I shall take the liberty of using the term “‘biological”’ in its 





broadest sense. 

It is needless to say, perhaps, that the medical profession regards biological 
products as constituting one of the most important groups of drugs with which 
the physician has to deal; this is the language of the volume, endorsed by the 
American Medical Association, entitled Useful Drugs. 

The literature relating to this class of agents is extensive and of such a char- 
acter as to invite the attention of the pharmacist, yet there is a lamentable igno- 
rance of their production, application and of the valuable findings in this field of 
research. ‘Taking the pharmacist as a class, they are satisfied to know how to 
cater to the business created by the physician and the manufacturer—to know 
how to ‘‘stock up” in a fair assortment, how to preserve and how to sell them. 
Since the varieties have become so numerous, this stocking up requires knowledge 
and judgment, it is true, because there is more or less of an individuality in prod- 
ucts. Yet the criticism still remains. We know less than we should, and if we 
would keep abreast, as pharmacists, with the development of medical practice, 
it is incumbent that we should be as familiar with this part of our materia medica 
as with other portions. The physiological action of these agents should be known, 
and, with the relation that some of them have to specific infectious diseases, we 
should be acquainted. ‘The potency and safety tests employed in their standard- 
ization are likewise important. We should at least be as familiar as the detail 
man who periodically visits the physician. Above all, we should know enough 
to have confidence in what we dispense as public servants. 

This criticism is not made in the spirit of faultfinding; the writer can be 
censured as well—he, too, has not taken full advantage of the opportunities so 
available to meet the responsibility. It would be unfair to assume that many 
druggists would not make the same confession. 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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About 16 years ago (1901) the writer, as chairman of a special committee of this 
Association, reported on the advisability of admitting diphtheria antitoxin into 
the Pharmacopoeia. This report will be found in the published proceedings 
of that year. The decennial convention, which had met at Washington the year 
previous, had, by a ruling, practically prohibited the introduction of any remedial 
agent into that national standard that could not be standardized by any other 
than biological methods; now, in addition to recognizing several of the products, 
the Pharmacopoeia has introduced many valuable biological and clinical tests 
and reagents; this fact is incidentally mentioned’ to mark the development along 
the lines of medical practice. Our colleges, with much difficulty, are trying to 
meet the obligation this development demands. A few of our colleges have op- 
tional courses in bacteriology, but very few indeed lead to the study of these 
microscopical flora with a view to bringing about an appreciation of their func- 
tional processes and their application in different departments of science, depart- 
ments closely connected with pharmacy. Sanitary science should engage the at- 
tention of the pharmacist. In sanitary water analysis there is employed the gas- 
forming bacteria. Many other of their physiological activities, such as pigment 
formation, toxin and ptomaine elaboration, are indirectly, at least, applicable to 
pharmacy. However much he may disclaim an interest, the pharmacist’s point 
of view should be tinctured with some concern for those who are in training to 
meet future demands of our vocation. Pharmacists should urge that more optional 
courses in this subject be introduced along the line indicated, and as soon as possi- 
ble have these courses changed from optional to required. Our representative 
educators should urge that our reorganized standard curriculum as published in 
the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, should at least acknowledge the value of this subject, 
if they would give our young pharmacists a chance for education in order to meet 
the demand of the times. The Syllabus, 2nd edition, makes no mention whatever 
of an outline for biological study, or a study of biological products. In connec- 
tion with materia medica, occurs the paragraph: “‘Animal Drugs,’’ in which are 
mentioned antitoxin and vaccines; no other reference than this to biological prod- 
ucts or the study of biology, or bacteriology, is made. We have had presented 
at previous meetings of this Association brief outlines of biological study which 
might well form a basis of an outline to be adopted by the Syllabus Committee. 

Our pharmaceutical literature, it is true, in periodicals and volumes, has con- 
tributed much information, the manufacturing houses have been exceedingly 
profuse in publications of valuable data, but these do not supply a systematic 
course which the writer feels should be prescribed for the pharmacy student of 
today. 

These articles too often take for granted more knowledge than the reader 
possesses, they try to be elementary, but they often puzzle and bewilder the reader 
by slipping in words, undefined, that appear meaningless. It should be said, how- 
ever, to their credit, that some of the manufacturing houses have issued primer- 
like compends, which, as far as they go, are quite satisfactory. It might be well 
to have some of these reprinted in our JOURNAL. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the principal concern of the pharmacist 
is in the distribution or dispensing of these products. In so doing he regards stor- 
age, selection of stock and familiarity with certain talking points as important. 
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This service of dispensing, one of our largest manufacturers tells me, is now given 
by the majority (or the “cream’’) of the drug trade. Several contributions have 
been made, by pharmacists of experience, on the handling of biological products; 
one of these, worthy of mention, was presented by H. H. Whyte.’ In his allusion 
to the cold storage of them, he refers to the advantage of the special refrigerator, 
which is furnished in different sizes, now coming into common use. He also re- 
fers to the rapid deterioration of the specially susceptible vaccine virus, quoting 
Dr. Elgin’s tabulation, which, in substance is as follows: 

If kept at the following temperatures it becomes inert: 140° F. in 5 minutes; 
at 98° F. (body temperature), in 3 or 4 days; at 70° F. is weakened in three 
weeks. 

It remains active: At 50° F. from 3 to 6 months; at 10° F. for 4 years. 

Another significant paragraph from this paper I am persuaded to quote: 

“Without doubt a well-organized biological department is about the most desirable attri- 
bute of a well organized pharmacy. The work in itself is interesting—if properly conducted it 
is profitable and adds prestige to any store, and, above all, there is a satisfaction and gratification 
in knowing that you are aiding in saving life. The service which you render can put you in closer 
touch with the physicians and customers more than anything else that you can do and justifies 
your standing as a professional man in your community.” 

The A. M. A. list of approved Useful Drugs (including practically the same 
number as the U. S. P.) introduces the same by the following statement: 

‘There being no established standard for the various other products, they are not examined 
for their therapeutical value in the laboratory, but are tested for the amount of preservative and 
freedom from bacterial antitoxin contaminations.” 

As there is no recognized standard for, nor official recognition of, the various 
other products, a letter was addressed to a few of the manufacturing houses, ask- 
ing the question which of the products, in their opinion, should be standardized, 
and officially recognized in the next revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. As a 
result a flood of good literature was sent the writer, accompanied with the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

From Dr. F. E. Stewart, who has contributed many papers to this Association 
upon biological products, comes the suggestion: 

The Typho-bacterin is just as important an immunizing agent as diphtheria antitoxin, or 
small pox vaccine, and should be incorporated in the next revision of the Pharmacopoeia. 

From A. W. Lescohier, the value of whose suggestions every one would ap- 
preciate, I am sure, is the following: 


The products which occur to me as being worthy of inclusion in the next U. S. P. and which 
are not mentioned, are: Antirabic Vaccine, Luetin, Toxin Antitoxin Mixtures (overneutralized), 
Diphtheria Toxin, for Shick Test,? Pollen Extracts. 

As far as antirabic vaccine is concerned, it is practically impossible to establish a definite 
standard because of lack of uniformity in the manufacturing methods used by different labora- 
tories. 

For instance, one way of its preparation is by the Cumming method, used in the Pasteur 
Department of the University of Michigan. We are confident that it surpasses in efficiency and 





1 Bull. Phila. Coll. of Pharm., Dec. 16, 1916. 

2 Schick Test.—The soluble toxic substance obtained by growing pure cultures of the 
Bact. diphtheriae in beef bouillon is used by intradermal injections to determine susceptibility 
to diphtheria; a positive reaction in persons exposed to infection indicates that a prophylactic 
injection of antidiphtheric serum should be given. 
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safety other methods of antirabic vaccination. However, most laboratories still make this vac- 
cine from attenuated cord, and the methods employed in the different places is subject to con- 
siderable variation. This being the case, it is obvious that it would hardly be practical at the pres- 
ent time, to outline any standard method for preparing the vaccine 

Luetin is another product which cannot be standardized in the ordinary sense of the term 
The control of the activity of this product must depend upon the use of good cultures, and rigid 
adherence to manufacturing formula : 

The other products mentioned are of more definite character. 

The toxin antitoxin mixture could be prepared on a definite basis. For instance, an amount 
of toxin comparable to 7 minimum lethal doses for a 250 Gm. guinea pig, overneutralized by the 
addition of 10 units of antitoxin 

Diphtheria toxin for the Schick test, supplied by various laboratories is presumably of 
uniform activity, !/59 of a minimum lethal dose of toxin contained in 0.2 Ce. 

Pollen extracts can also be standardized on the weight of pollen which they represent. In 
fact, most laboratories have adopted this method of standardization, first suggested by Noon 
The strength of the products is expressed in units, a unit representing one millionth of the ex- 
tract of one gramme of the pollen. 

Summarizing what has been said or intimated in this paper, the pharmacist 
especially the pharmacist of the future—if he is to be abreast of the demands of his 
vocation—of necessity will be familiar with this developing part of materia medica. 

The point of view now taken by our representative pharmacists and of the 
revisers of our Pharmacopoeia, to say nothing of the medical practitioner, is forcing 
the acceptance of this view upon the members of the profession as a whole. Quite 
a number of the agents of this group are classified as belonging to preventive 
medicine and most of them may be classified as Defensive Medicines. 

Quoting Dr. George Crile: 

The injection of live or dead bacteria or of foreign protein substance into the blood stream 
of the body supplies the exciting factor which calls out the activity of chemical defenses through 
the excitation of chemical ceptors. On this important fact is based the practice of serum therapy 
and of vaccination, by which diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox, tetanus and other like diseases are 
conquered. 

rhe point of view of the pharmacist, as well as the physician, must differ in 
this defensive therapy, from that which has characterized the other portions of 
our materia medica. This new point of view cannot be acquired, nor its demands 
met by the pharmacist, simply by catering to the demands of the trade. To 
meet the responsibilities of the pharmacist, there is much more required than 
that which obtains from merely stocking up and selling the products. 





ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


F. E. STEWART: I want to say something this morning on the subject of so-called Bac- 
teriological Infection, but it is impossible to talk intelligently or for very much edification of the 
audience on such a very broad subject as this in a short time. The subject of bacteriological 
products includes a very wide field. It might be taken up from very many points of view 
many practical points of view—in fact. One point of view, as an example is that of the storing 
of biologicals. Sometime ago I read a paper before the Seaboard Medical Association at Nor- 
folk, and the President of the Virginia Board of Health said, ‘“‘I wish you would bear this message 
to the pharmacists of this country; if they don’t take more care in the preservation of biological 
products, we, as members of the boards of health, will establish facilities for that purpose, and take 
the business away from them.”’ 

Then again we might discuss the thing from the point of view of the knowledge that the 
pharmacist should have in regard to biological products from other points of view. For instance, 
the question of post action of tetanus is one that is constantly coming up. It was only about 
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a year ago I think that there were three cases of post action of tetanus in New Jersey which I 
had occasion to investigate. I found that the pharmacist and physician both knew very little 
on the subject. They read from the text books published long ago information that no longer 
is considered reliable, and based their arguments on those points that they found in the text 
books; but if they had known that the Bureau of Hygiene at Washington has investigated the 
subject and found that they cannot infect a person—that is they cannot infect healthy tissues— 
by mixing tetanus germs with vaccine and injecting it into the healthy tissue, unless there is also 
pus infection, they would have had a very different view of the entire subject and been saved a 
great deal of trouble. As I said before, there are so many points from which this subject can be 
discussed that we might talk a long time and still be taking up points of exceeding value and 
interest to the Association. 

Jacos DINER: More than five or six years ago, I presented a paper on vaccine before this 
section, wherein I endeavored to point out to the pharmacist that he must interest himself in the 
newer methods of treating disease. It is the pharmacist’s duty to be conversant with the remedial 
agents, their origin, composition, and mode of acquisition. While he, in a manner, does familiarize 
himself with the chemical and medical drugs which he handles, there has been a woeful lack of 
interest in the matter of allied remedial agents, particularly vaccines, and antitoxins. There 
are many pharmacists who do not know the difference between vaccine and antitoxin; and I 
might say in all fairness that there are a number of physicians who do not know the difference. 
Pharmacists shou d have more knowledge relative to biological products, not only that they may 
intelligently handle them but to discuss the subject with physicians. There is no excuse for the 
prevailing lack of information, as the opportunities for acquiring it is not only afforded by text- 
books but also through related articles in the journals. 

W. M. Bowman: I want to call attention to one thing in biologicals. That is the point 
of scientific honesty. I think that whenit comes to the handling of biologicals—the sale of bio- 
logicals to physicians—you will find that point something which can very well be borne in mind. 
In the sale of biologicals to physicians you are coming in contact, seventy-five percent of the time, 
not with the ultra scientific man, but with the man who doesn’t know very much about bio- 
logical products. The main thing in handling biologicals from the pharmacist’s point of view 
is to thoroughly know the products; and one cannot know these only through a thorough study 
of the whole subject. And above all, whatever information is supplied should be backed by a 
knowledge of facts; when these are communicated it may occasionally result in loss of business, 
if the product isnot adapted for the intended or contemplated use, but this is the correct proceeding, 
that is what I call scientific honesty. 


BIOLOGICAL ASSAY METHOD OF THE U. S. P. IX.* 
BY PAUL S. PITTENGER. 


The history of standardization may well be divided into five important steps. 

The first step was made by Dr. Lyman Spalding, who, in 1817, submitted to 
the Medical Society of the County of New York City the project for the formation 
of a National Pharmacopoeia, the adoption of which resulted in the publication 
of the first National Pharmacopoeia in 1820. 

The second important step was the organization of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1852 to improve and regulate the drug market. 

The third important step consisted in the adoption of the Purity Rubric and 
of assay processes for galenical preparations by the Pharmacopoeial Convention 
of 1890. 

The fourth important step consisted in the securing of legislation known as the 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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Pure Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, by which the standards of the Pharma- 
copoeia were made law for Interstate Commerce in drugs and medicines. 

The fifth important step is the inclusion of a Chapter on “Biologic Assays”’ 
in the U.S. P. IX. for certain drugs and their preparations which are not amenable 
to chemical standardization. 

The incorporation of this chapter on ‘“‘Biologic Assays”’ is an epoch in the his- 
tory of standardization and, as stated in my former paper,' it is to be hoped that 
with this start a much wider publicity and experience will be gained so that the 
next Committee of Revision will readily be able to select from the proposed method 
and make official the methods which prove to be the most satisfactory and con- 
venient for each drug. 

In the second paragraph of the chapter on “Biological Assays’’ in the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, the following statement appears: 

“Brief descriptions of the more commonly accepted methods are given here in order, first, 
to direct attention of manufacturers to them; second, to ascertain the points of weakness which 
may exist in them; and finally, to outline methods and establish standards which those interested 
may adopt, should they desire to assay their products and have them conform to the standards 
proposed.” 

In regard to the first intention of the Committee, I would only draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the larger pharmaceutical manufacturers have biologically 
standardized their preparations for the past eight to ten years and were in many 
cases the originators of the tests in use at the present time. These tests were 
improved and developed by them to a practical working basis. 

Due to the fact that the methods of the Pharmacopoeia in many cases lack 
the details which workers in the practical laboratory have found essential in order 
to obtain accurate results, I feel that the U. S. P. methods are in many instances 
not as accurate and up-to-date as the methods in common use at the present time in 
the commercial laboratories. In other words, the methods do not, according to 
my mind, show as well as they might the degree of efficiency to which biologic 
assays have been developed. 

Most of my remarks will therefore, be limited to what I consider ‘“‘points of 
weakness” which exist in the present U. S. P. methods. 


CANNABIS 


Page 605. ‘Before administration the animal should not be fed for twenty-four hours in order 
to hasten absorption.” 

It is not necessary to withhold food for more than ten to twelve hours before 
making a test as the stomach will be completely emptied in this time and it will 
not be so hard on the animal. 


“The head of the animal being held, its mouth is opened and the capsule or pill is placed upon 
the back of the tongue. Usually the drug is easily swallowed when given in this way, but this may be 
facilitated by giving the animal a small amount of water to drink.” 


This method works sometimes, but as a general rule the dog does not feel in- 
clined to take capsules so easily. In practical work it will be found that it is almost 
impossible to make a dog swallow a capsule by the above method. Pulling the 


7 





1 ‘An Improved Apparatus for Testing the Activity of Drugs on the Isolated Uterus.” 
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tongue well forward, placing the capsule far on the back of it and then releasing 
the tongue, is an improvement, but the best method is the following: 

“Open the animal’s mouth by forcing the thumb and index finger of the left hand between 
the jaws, back of the teeth. The capsule is then placed on the back of the tongue with the right 
hand and the mouth quickly closed; while still holding the mouth shut, the animal can be made 
to swallow the capsule immediately by slapping it on the throat.’’? 

By this method the most obstinate dog can be made to swallow the capsule 
on first attempt. 

In lieu of a standard extract furnished by some central authority such as the 
U. S. Hygienic Laboratory, what is the use of running an assay each time on a 
standard preparation when the strength of the standard is obtained by adjusting 
a preparation until it is of such strength that 0.03 Cc. per kilo of the fluid extract 
will produce incoérdination? Why not adopt 0.03 Cc. per kilo as a standard and 
calculate the strength of the unknown by comparing the dose of it necessary to 
produce incoérdination with the above 0.03 Cc. per kilo instead of the amount of 
the standard necessary to produce the same effects? If the standard is of proper 
strength will it not require exactly 0.03 Cc. per kilo? The only object so far as I 
can see for assaying the standard preparation each time would be to avoid errors 
due to the variation in the susceptibility of dogs. The use of a standard prepara- 
tion, unless supplied by some central authority, will not avoid this error because 
the standard preparation is adjusted to the above standard dose and not to standard 
dogs. Are you not just as liable to have dogs which are over or under normal sus- 
ceptibility when you adjust the standard as when assaying an unknown, thus mak- 
ing the standard slightly over or under strength? If so, by adopting the longer 
process of assaying both standard and unknown each time, the error due to varia- 
tion in susceptibility is only increased because you adopt as a standard prepara- 
tion one which may be slightly over or under strength and then adjust all sub- 
sequent preparations to this, thus making the same error in all, whereas by the 
shorter method of adopting a definite dose as standard we only have an occasional 
preparation a little off strength, due to an over or under susceptibility of the dogs 
used on that particular assay. 

Due to the variation in susceptibility of different dogs, the method must es- 
sentially be comparative and not absolute. This necessitates the adoption of an 
arbitrary standard with which the activity of the unknown can be compared. 
The U. S. P. method would, therefore, be very satisfactory had the committee 
only gone a step farther and, as suggested by Pearson,* made arrangements for 
supplying manufacturers with a suitable standard with which to compare the ac- 
tivity of their preparations. Until such a standard is supplied, however, it is only 
a waste of time to run an assay on a standard preparation, which the manufac- 
turer has prepared himself; each time an unknown sample is tested. 

Some workers have objected to the standards adopted by the Pharmacopoeia 
for Cannabis, claiming that they are too high. Personally I have found no diffi- 
culty in meeting the U. S. P. requirements for preparations of Cannabis. In 
going over the physiologic reports on fluid extracts of Cannabis I find only four or 





2 Pittenger, ‘‘Biochemic Drug Assay Methods,”’ page ror. 
3 Pearson, Jour. A. Pu. A., Nov. 1916. 
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five samples out of the last thirty submitted to the laboratory which have failed 
to come up to the U. S. P. standard. There have also been very few samples of 
Cannabis drug submitted to the laboratory which have not produced marked in- 
coérdination in the standard U. S. P doses. 

In order to observe marked incoérdination in the animals with the U. S. P. 
dose, it is, however, necessary to take all the precautions mentioned in the text, 
such as keeping the animals in a perfectly quiet room free from disturbance and 
separated so they cannot see each other. 

I find that I obtain much more accurate results by using as an end-point a 
reaction which can just be distinguished when all of the above precautions are 
taken as by this method a sharp line can be drawn between the dose which just 
produces incoérdination under the above conditions and the next smaller dose 
with which it is impossible to detect any symptoms of incoérdination. If a very 
marked effect is used as an end-point for instance, an effect sufficiently marked 
that the animal will show incoédrdination even when its attention is attracted by 
movements of the operator, other dogs, etc., I find that not nearly as accurate 
results can be obtained because very little difference in the degree of incoérdina- 
tion can be noted between dogs receiving doses sufficiently large to produce marked 
incoérdination under these conditions and those which have received 20 or 40 
percent larger doses. 

I have found, therefore, that by adhering strictly to the U. 
difficulty in noting marked incoérdination in animals receiving the U. S. P. stand- 
ard dose of Cannabis. 

The method of stating the standard, however, is open tocriticism. The U.S. P. 


S. P. method, no 


states: 

“‘When assayed biologically Fluidextract of Cannabis produces incoérdination when adminis- 
tered to dogs in a dose of not more than 0.03 mil per kilogramme of body weight.” 

According to the above statement a dose larger than 0.03 mil per kilo would 
not produce incoérdination. ‘The words ‘‘not more than” should either be omitted 
or changed to “in a minimum dose of 0.03 mil per kilo.” 

Some workers have objected to the action of the Committee in making the 
test for Cannabis compulsory because it is one of the least satisfactory tests we have, 
and would, therefore, be a hardship on the retail druggist in that he would be held 
accountable for the activity of his Cannabis preparations when only an expert 
could satisfactorily carry out the test. 

This criticism would be justified had the Committee adopted a standard read- 
ing ‘‘the minimum dose of fluid extract of Cannabis necessary to produce inco- 
ordination should be not less than (—) mils per kilo, nor more than (—) mils per 
kilo.” 

The standard adopted, however, only specifies a minimum activity in order 
to guard against fraudulent, inert or badly deteriorated drugs and does not specify 
“‘limits’’ as in the chemical assays for alkaloidal drugs. 

No hardships are imposed upon the inexperienced operator, therefore, be- 
cause it is only necessary that Cannabis preparations possess a certain minimum 
activity and it is not compulsory that they actually be standardized. 

Unlike most chemical assays the assay for Cannabis is such that a prepara- 
tion which passes the inspection of an inexperienced operator is more active than 
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led one passed by the expert because the expert can notice marked signs of incoérdina- 
of tion in dogs before the first signs are appreciable to the inexperienced. 
in- Of course, the expert 1s better qualified to actually standardize these preparations, 

but, as before stated, a person need not be an expert in order to determine whether 
P. or not a particular preparation of Cannabis conforms to the requirements of the 
xt, U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
nd ACONITE. 
a The proposed “time limit’? of 12 hours is very objectionable as this means 
re 12 hours after the pigs are injected. When you add to this the time of weighing 
st animals, preparing solutions for injections, making injections, etc., the test con- 
se sumes 13 hours, which cannot be included in the ordinary working day and makes 
ry a rather long week for men employed in laboratories which run these assays almost 
d daily. I would suggest a 24-hour ‘‘time limit.” Three years ago we made a 
Vv record of the results obtained on several thousand pigs at the end of 2, 3 and 24 
e hours and found that we obtained the most concordant results by using 24 hours 
\- as the “‘time limit.’”” We immediately changed from the old 2-hour to a 24-hour 
d “time limit’’ and have employed this ‘‘time limit’’ ever since with very satisfac- 
O tory results. 

I do not doubt but that a 12-hour method would be just as accurate as the 24- 

0 hour method but according to my mind it would be very objectionable for the reason 
stated. 


DIGITALIS—STROPHANTHUS—SQUILL. 


The method recommended for the above drugs is the so-called ‘one-hour 
frog’’ method. Personally I prefer the guinea-pig method to the frog method. 
My principal criticism of the method given in the Pharmacopoeia, however, is 
in regard to the technique recommended for injecting the doses into the frogs. 
The U. S. P. states: 


“After the frogs have been weighed as described, the doses to be given are calculated accord- 
ing to their weights and are measured into small conical glasses by means of a finely graduated pipette. 
The doses of the preparation which are to be injected should be as uniform in quality as possible 
and should not exceed 0.015 mil for each gramme of body weight of frog.” * * * * * * ***When the 
doses are ready, they may be injected into the anterior lymph sac of the animal. This is done 
by means of a glass pipette which is drawn out toa fine point. The frog is held on its back in one 
hand and the pipette with the contained drug in the other, the mouth of the frog is opened with 
the point of the pipette and, carefully avoiding the tongue, the floor of the mouth is punctured 
and the point of the pipette is then seen to enter the anterior lymph sac of the irog. The contents 
of the pipette are now forced into the sac, either by gravity or by gently blowing, if necessary. 
In the latter case, care should be taken not to introduce air into the sac.”’ 





It is absolutely impossible to obtain accurate results if this technique is followed. 
It will be noted that the average frog should weigh 20 Gm. and that the dose in- 
jected should not exceed 0.015 mil for each gramme or 0.3 mil for a 20 Gm. frog. 
You are directed to measure this 0.3 mil by means of a finely graduated pipette 
into a conical glass. This very small dose (0.3 mil) is then sucked up into another 
sharp-pointed pipette and forced into the lymph sac by blowing. 

The error due to the amount of solution left in the conical vessel and the second 
pipette is indeed great when compared with the very small dose given. 
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The use of the second pipette and the conical glass vessel is no doubt recom- 
mended because it is impossible to force the preparation into the lymph sac by 
blowing and at the same time accurately measure the dose to the hundredth of 
a mil. 

The two pipettes and the conical glass vessels should be replaced by an all- 
glass or ‘‘Record Tuberculin Syringe,’’ which is graduated in hundredth of a mil. 
By the use of one of these syringes the actual amount of the preparation injected 
can be measured to the hundredth of a mil, whereas by the U. S. P. method we 
only know the amount of solution placed in the conical vessel and not the amount 
actually injected. 





FiGurRE 1.—METHOD OF INJECTING FROGS. 
From Pittenger’s ‘‘ Biochemic Drug Assay Methods.” 


On page 608, first line, the directions state: 

“The dose thus found is then compared, etc.” 

The text fails to state which dose is the dose to be compared. It is not stated 
anywhere that the smallest or minimum dose necessary to bring about the end 
reaction is the one to be used in computing the strength of the preparation. In 
other words, the directions give no definite outline for carrying out the tests, but 
take it for granted that the operator understands the technic of giving the doses 
in series, progressively increasing or decreasing until the M. L. D. or M. S. D. is 
found, etc. 

SUPRARENAL GLAND. 


As stated by Hamilton,‘ “the biologic assay of products of the suprarenal 
gland is open to criticism in only two particulars, 7. e., in the method of measuring 
and administering the doses and in attempting to check the results as described.” 

“Using both femoral veins for injecting sample and standard is to obviate 
the possible mixing of the two solutions if both are injected into the same vein. 
But it introduces a very much greater source of error. The amount injected can 
much more easily be measured by use of a pipette than in a syringe, and the dose 
after being injected can be easily and completely washed into the blood stream by 
a follow-up injection of 2 mils physiologic salt solution. When this procedure is 
followed, no mixing of two injections is possible.”’ 





4 Hamilton, ‘‘Biological Standardization,’’ Amer. Jour. Pharm., Feb. 1917. 
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Another very good method is to expose the saphenous vein at its junction with 
the femoral. When giving injections the needle of an all-glass syringe is inserted 
far enough through the saphenous vein to allow the point to project directly into 
the blood stream in the femoral vein. After injecting the preparation, the needle 
can be withdrawn and the saphenous vein clamped with a bulldog clamp. The 
preparation thus injected is entirely carried into the circulation by means of the 
main current of blood in the femoral vein. 

My views also coincide with Hamilton’s in that the ‘‘checking of an assay 
by making injections of sample and of standard into opposite sides from the first 
used is no check except in so far as it checks conditions on the two sides of the dog. 
This feature can better be eliminated by using only one side. Further, by the 
official method, if it is impossible to complete the test and the check on a dog, no 
option is left, but to repeat both test and check on another dog. It is occasionally 
necessary to check an assay on a second dog when conditions during the first 
test were unfavorable for accuracy but no advantage results from a retest on the 
same dog.” ; 

PITUITARY EXTRACTS. 


It is gratifying to note that the Committee has adopted the isolated uterus 
method for Testing Liquor Hypophysis, for, as stated in another paper con- 
tributed to this Section, ‘“This method is the best so far proposed, as differences 
of activity which are only just appreciable by the blood-pressure method, under 
the best conditions, are at once obvious in the test on the uterus without any 
special care in controlling the regularity of the response.” 

I am of the opinion, however, as stated in the paper mentioned above, that 
more concordant results can be obtained by employing the whole one horn ot the 
uterus of a 350 to 425 Gm. pig instead of only a segment of the one horn of the 
uterus of a 250 Gm. guinea pig; also by controlling the contractions of 
the uterus by means of an escapement wheel and bucket for holding shot instead 
of the small heart lever recommended. When the whole horn is used the heart 
lever is not heavy enough to allow sufficient weight to be added to control 
the contractions of the muscle. 

The assay for Liquor Hypophysis requires more experience on the part of 
the operator than any other biologic test in the Pharmacopoeia, and, although 
compulsory for a U. S. P. product, it is not included in the chapter on Biologic 
Assays. 

The principal criticism of the U. S. P. method for testing Liquor Hypophysis, 
however, is not with the method itself but with the standard adopted. The 
author’s views upon this subject were set forth in a paper read before this Section 
last summer® in which the following statements were made: 

“Before adopting a complex substance like the above (beta-iminazolylethyl- 
amine hydrochloride) as a standard for adjusting the strengths of commercial 
preparations it would have been better, perhaps, to make a thorough study of a 
number of problems such as the following: 





5 Pittenger, ““An Improved Apparatus for Testing Drugs upon the Isolated Uterus.” 
6 Pittenger and Vanderkleed, ‘Preliminary Note on the Value of Beta-Iminazolylethylamine 
Hydrochloride as a Standard for Testing Pituitary Extracts,’ Jour. A. Pu. A., Feb. 1917. 
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1. Degree of uniformity in the physiologic action of different available sam- 

ples of the proposed standard substance. 

. Rate of deterioration of solutions of this substance. 

3. Effect of sterilization on solutions of this substance. 

4. Rate of deterioration of the substance itself. 

5. Effect of repeated doses on uterus. 

6. The toxicity of the substance as compared with Pituitary Extract. 

. The relative toxicity of a Pituitary Extract of the strength proposed by 
the U. S. P. IX and that of the commercial extracts as supplied by the leading 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Houses. 

The results of experiments are then given which tend to prove that the stand- 
ard substance deteriorates quite rapidly and that “the standard adopted by the 
U. S. P. IX is very low because by comparison we find that the commercial ex- 
tracts prepared by the leading pharmaceutical houses, which have been on the 
market for several years and to which the physicians have become accustomed 
as to dosage, etc., are from three to five times as active as an extract of the new 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia standard strength. This is unfortunate, as there is no reason 
why a weaker preparation than the one to which physicians have become accus- 
tomed should be placed on the market.’’ The findings of the author as reported 
in the above paper have since been corroborated by Eckler’ and Hamilton.® 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that before it becomes necessary to revise the 
Pharmacopoeia again definite requirements can be drawn up for the test substance 
itself and that an accurate coérdination of the required U. S. P. strength and of 


to 


a | 


the common pharmaceutical practice may be secured. 
PHARMACODYNAMIC LABORATORY, 
H. K. MuLFrorp Company, 
August 15, 1917. 


ON THE DETERIORATION OF CRUDE INDIAN CANNABIS.* 
BY C. R. ECKLER AND F. A. MILLER. 


It has long been known that crude Indian Cannabis loses its activity quite 
rapidly, and Marshall' and others have shown that the deterioration is due to 
oxidation of the active principles, but the rate of deterioration during commercial 
storage has not been determined, and this was of particular interest to us. For 
the purpose of learning something on this point, two sets of experiments were 
carried out, our intention being to imitate the different conditions under which 
the crude drug might be kept. 

One lot of drug was stored in a cool basement in three portions, one portion 
sealed in alcohol, one portion sealed dry, and one portion unsealed dry. Another 
lot was stored in a warm attic in four portions, one portion, granulated, sealed; 





7 Eckler, Amer. Journ. of Pharmacy, May 1917, p. 195. 

8 Hamilton, Amer. Journ. of Pharmacy, Feb. 1917. 

* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 

1 Marshall, ‘Experiments on the Cause of the Loss of Activity of Indian Hemp,’”’ Pharm. 


Jour., Vol. 82, p. 418 (1909). 
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one portion, granulated, unsealed; one portion, whole, sealed; one portion, whole, 


unsealed. 
METHOD OF EXTRACTING SAMPLES. 


All samples were finely granulated and made into fluidextracts according 
to the U. S. P. method except that no heat was used in the process, the final per- 
colate being evaporated under an air jet. 


METHOD OF TESTING. 


The method of assay on pure bred fox terriers, essentially as described by us 
previously,” was employed in this work. In all cases the drug was administered 
in the form of a fluidextract. 


EXPERIMENTS ON BASEMENT STORED DRUG. 


A lot of drug, supposed to be of the 1911 crop, was received December 28, 
1911. The assay of this drug was finished February 14, 1912, and it was found to 
possess approximately 75 percent standard activity. It was set aside for aging 
May 28, 1912, in a cool basement, as follows: 

One portion of 69 pounds, granulated drug, was sealed in an alcohol barrel 
with enough alcohol to keep it well moistened. 

One portion of 74 pounds, whole drug, was sealed in an alcohol barrel dry. 

One portion of 74 pounds, whole drug, was left unsealed in the original box 
in which it was received. 

February 14, 1917, these portions were assayed and gave results as follows: 

The sample sealed in alcohol seemed not to have lost appreciably in activity. 

Both dry portions seemed to have lost fully 60 percent of their original 
activity. (The drug at this date possessed from 25 to 30 percent standard 
activity.) No difference could be noticed between the activity of the dry portions. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ATTIC STORED DRUG. 


A lot of drug was received December 27, 1912, claimed by the drug merchant 
to be of the 1912 crop. The assay of this drug was finished January 1, 1913, 
and it was found to possess approximately standard activity. March 17, 1913, 
four portions were set aside for aging, each portion consisting of ten 500 Gm. 
packages, as follows: 

One portion, granulated for percolation, in m..slin bags. 

One portion, granulated for percolation, in amber bottles with paraffined corks. 

One portion, whole drug, in muslin bags. 

One portion, whole drug, in amber bottles with paraffined corks. 

These portions were stored in an attic room of the laboratory where the 
temperature varied from 65 to 105° F., the average temperature for fall, winter, 
and spring being about 75° F., and for the warm summer months about go to 
95° F. 

It was our intention to assay these samples at least once each year, but the 
pressure of other work hindered to such an extent that we made, aside from the 








2 Keckler and Miller, “‘A Study of American Grown Cannabis in Comparison with Samples 


from Various Other Sources,’ Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry, Vol. 17, p. 23. 
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original testing, only three assays over a period of about 50 months. A carefully 
prepared fluidextract made from the same drug was used for comparison. ‘This 
fluidextract was preserved in two well-filled, one-pint, amber bottles with par- 
affined corks, until the first aging period was over, that is, until the aged samples 
were assayed for the first time. After this time, the fluidextract was kept in 
well-filled, one-ounce, amber bottles with paraffined corks. These small bottles 
were placed in a glass cupboard in the laboratory, and a fresh one was opened for 
each succeeding assay. 

March 31, 1914, first assay of aging samples. (Approximately 14!/2 months 
from date of first assay.) At this time no decided deterioration could be noticed 
with certainty. A few of the results suggested a very slight lessening of activity. 

December 14, 1915, second assay of samples. (Approximately 35 months 
from date of first assay.) All samples had apparently lost about 60 percent of their 
original activity. No decided difference could be noticed between them. The 
results on three out of eight dogs seemed to be slightly in favor of the sealed 


samples. 
April 4, 1917, third assay of samples. (Approximately 50'/. months from 
date of first assay.) All samples seemed to have lost considerably over go percent 


of their original activity, in fact, ten times the originally active dose caused not 
more than barely perceptible symptoms in some of the dogs, while in the others, 
no decided effects were noticeable. 

The fluidextract used for comparison still compared favorably with recently 
prepared preparations from fresh drug which were considered of standard strength. 


REMARKS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


From the results of the tests on the attic stored samples, the loss in activity 
was practically 100 percent in about 50 months. (The drug at the end of the 
aging period was, however, about 55 months old from date of harvest.) This 
would give an average loss in activity of about 2 percent per month. Apparently, 
however, the deterioration did not proceed so rapidly at first, for in the first period 
of about 14 months not more than a very slight deterioration was noticeable, 
while during the next period of about 21 months there was a deterioration of nearly 
60 percent of the original activity, and during the last period of about 15 months 
there was apparently a loss of approximately 40 percent. 

The dry samples stored in the basement lost in about 60 months, approxi- 
mately 60 percent of their original activity, or about 1 percent each month on the 
average. (This drug at the end of the aging period was about 65 months old from 
date of harvest.) These results in connection with those of the preceding para- 
graph, would seem to suggest that the warmer temperature of the attic was in- 
fluential in increasing the rate of deterioration. 

Drug stored in sealed containers in a dry state did not retain its activity 
appreciably longer than when stored in unsealed containers, not did it retain its 
activity appreciably longer when stored whole than when granulated. 

Granulated drug sealed in a tight barrel and well moistened with alcohol 
seemed to retain its full activity for at least 60 months. 


LABORATORIES OF Exit Litty & Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


C. R. EcKLER: We carry this method out in a specially constructed kennel where the ani- 
mals are in stalls in pairs, and so arranged that they cannot see each other or anything about 
the room which might attract their attention or excite them. We determine the smallest 
amount of the drug which will just produce incoérdination of the muscles. It is a method that 
must be studied out individually and one must become thoroughly acquainted with the suscepti- 
bility of the dogs to the drug. 

H. C. Hamitton: I was not sure in most of his work whether Mr. Eckler was speaking of 
the crude drug that had deteriorated greatly, or the extract. 

C. R. EcKLeER: I was speaking of the crude drug. Every time I made an assay, I extracted 
a sample of the crude drug and made a fluid extract. In my second experiment I made all my 
comparisons with a fluid extract which was made at the beginning, from the crude drug. That 
was carefully preserved as a standard for comparison, but at each assay I extracted a new sample 
of the crude drug. 

H. C. HamiLton: This report is very decidedly different from the results that I have 
obtained. I have tested old samples of Cannabis Indica that have been preserved with no par- 
ticular care—I distinctly remember one sample ten years old that I found accidentally preserved 

-it was simply chucked away on the back part of a shelf. While, of course, I cannot say that it 
had not lost any of its activity, I can say that it was fully up to the standard of the ordinary drug; 
and that would rather be contrary to the results that Mr. Eckler obtained. 

There is another point I would like to bring up, and that is just a question about the method. 
This subject is getting rather threadbare, but the original method as proposed by Cole, of Hough- 
ton’s method—said nothing whatever about the breed of dogs. We do not use any particular 
breed. We select a dog that is susceptible, regardless of what breed, nor do we determine the 
smallest dose that will produce incoérdination. We have a standard test dose, which does not 
agree with that of the U.S. P. We have a standard test dose and detect with it the difference 
in the activity of the drug, not by having in one case shown activity and in another case not, 
but that it shows differences in degrees. Those are two points in the Houghton Method, that the 
original publication of it was rather specific on, I think. I have not found Cannabisin any form 
to deteriorate appreciably, except in the powdered extract form. We are now using a standard 
solid extract for comparison, the sample is at least seven years old, and it is as good as the average 
sample—better than some—and just a little less active than some of the very best samples that 
are imported. 

C. R. Ecker: I should imagine that the deterioration of the samples reported on might 
differ from others. As to the deterioration of crude Cannabis, I might say, that this work was 
stimulated by the fact that some years ago we became rather overstocked with Cannabis and one 
lot in particular deteriorated to such an extent before it could be used up, that it was discarded 
at a loss of several hundred dollars. Fluid extracts and solids carefully prepared retain activity 
for a very long time but I have had fluids that deteriorated very materially. We also to some 
extent take into account in this work, as Mr. Hamilton has said, the depth of symptoms, but 
where we give dogs large doses, ten times the original dose, and fail to see any symptoms, we con- 


clude, of course, that the activity is gone. 

HAROLD Gray: As I understand it, there was no deterioration of the fluidextract? 

C. R. EckKLtER: No, I did not say that, but I say that carefully prepared fluidextracts kept 
in small containers, well filled and not opened, will retain activity for a long time. I do not say 
there is no deterioration, but I have had preparations for five years that were still approximately 
up to their original activity. But I have seen fluids that did lose materially in activity. 
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STANDARD CANNABIS.* 
BY W. A. PEARSON. 


The United States Pharmacopoeia IX requires that a standard Cannabis 
be used when testing the physiological activity of this drug or its preparations. 
This standard Cannabis is used to compare the degree of muscular incoérdination 
produced by doses of various sizes of the preparation being tested. It is stated 
that this standard Cannabis shall be a ‘“‘Fluidextract of Cannabis or an extract 
which has been carefully prepared and suitably preserved.’ ‘‘A standard fluid- 
extract will produce incodrdination when administered to dogs in the dose of 0.03 
mil for each kilogramme body weight of dog.”’ 

It has long been known that dogs differ markedly in showing muscular in 
coordination when fed preparations of Cannabis in the same relative dose—hence 
a standard based upon the power of a preparation of Cannabis to produce in 
coordination in doses of a definite size in proportion to body weight is erroneous. 

Furthermore, the standard that may be selected by one manufacturer may 
be quite different to that selected by another. 

[In consideration of the above conditions, I suggested in a paper read before 
the American Pharmaceutical Association last year and published in the JOURNAL 
for 1916, page 1194, that The Committee on Physiological Testing of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association prepare a composite standard fluidextract. Each 
member of this Committee was asked for a quart sample of Fluidextract of Cannabis 
which he considered of standard physiological activity. Equal parts of the 
Fluidextracts of Cannabis marked as follows were mixed: 

Parke, Davis and Co. (Kast Indian), No. 2146027 

H. K. Mulford & Co., No. 22164-810168. 

li Lilly and Co. (Indian), No. 125755-509472. 

Smith, Kline and French Co. (Indian), No. 3017218. 

Aiter allowing to stand in a tightly stoppered bottle for three days the mixed 
fluidextracts were filtered rapidly through paper and put in four-ounce amber 
bottles. ‘Iwo of these bottles have been sent to each member of the Committee 
on Physiological Testing of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and it is 
hoped that not only the manufacturers represented will use this sample for stand 
ard, but that this material will be used generally for a standard in testing prepara 
tions of Cannabis. A sufficient supply of this standard will be kept so that por- 
tions will be available for all who may desire a specimen for physiological stand 
ardization. ‘These bottles will be kept at room temperature, as there is no evi 
dence that Fluidextract of Cannabis deteriorates on keeping in tightly stop 
pered small bottles. 

LABORATOR\ 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co 





* Read before the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917 
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RESOLUTION ANENT STANDARD FOR CANNABIS.* 


WHEREAS, The standards of strength for Cannabis and its preparations introduced and made 
mandatory in the ninth revision of the U. 
illogical and lacking in definiteness, and 

WHEREAS, Biological assays of much greater merit and importance, although given official 
recognition in the new Pharmacopoeia, are not made mandatory, and 

WHEREAS, Under the new pharmacopoeial standard, Indian Cannabis in all probability equal 
in activity to that which has hitherto been imported is now practically excluded from the Ameri- 
can market on the ground that it does not comply with U. S. P. requirements, therefore 

Resolved, That the Pharmacopoeial Revision Committee be requested and urged, ist to 
modify the official test so as to eliminate its vagueness and self-contradiction, and, 2nd, to make 
the biological assay for Cannabis optional as in the case of Digitalis and other drugs for which 


S. Pharmacopoeia are open to just criticism as at once 


biological assays are provided. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RESOLUTION. 


By Act of Congress, confirmed by enactments of the various State Legislatures, the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia is declared to be, within its scope, the supreme legal authority. In the recent 
revision of this authoritative work multitudes of changes have been made in the endeavor to 
remove inconsistencies and imperfections, and the work was done with such a sense of responsi- 
bility that the instances in which new errors were unwittingly introduced in making the changes 
have been very few. 

The new standards for Cannabis and its preparations are a conspicuous exception. The 
error that was made after all is one easily rectified. An assay process was described on page 604 
of the text to which little or no exception is taken by those who have been accustomed to biological 
assay methods. But on turning the leaf we find that this assay process has not been adopted. 
The assay consists in a series of tests by which the relative activity of the sample under examina- 
tion and that of a standard product is determined. The experiments are made on dogs whose 
reaction to the drug has been previously carefully studied. It is assumed that the susceptibility 
of the animal is proportioned at least roughly to its weight, but that is not a matter of great 
consequence in the tests. It is first ascertained with regard to each animal what is the minimum 
quantity of the standard which will cause signs of ‘‘muscular incoérdination.’’ Suppose that 
that quantity is found to be 0.75 mil. The minimum quantity of the sample under examination 
which will produce an equal disturbance in the nervous system of the same dog is then ascertained 
in a series of parallel experiments, and so by a simple proportion, the strength of the sample is 
deduced. If the minimum dose were found to be 0.65, the sample would be known to be stronger 
than the standard in the ratio of 65 to 75 or 1.00 to 1.154 The result would be conclusive at 
least if the experiments were made by an expert although it is obvious that there would be no 
great exactness in the conclusions deduced. 

But the final paragraph of the text turns to confusion all that precedes. It is headed 
“Standard,’’ but goes on to declare that there 7s no standard for Cannabis, and then immediately 
proposes to use as a standard “‘a fluidextract or an extract that has been carefully prepared and 
suitably preserved.’ ‘That is to say, the drug is a standard in itself—but then why should one 
go to the trouble of assaying it? Grant that the real meaning is that an arbitrary standard 
for the drug must be adopted, which may be a fluidextract (or extract) prepared from an average 
sample of the drug, 7. e., from a score or more of samples of cannabis of recent crop. It is on 
this principle at all events that the standards adopted by manufacturers who offer products 
standardized by biological assay have been originally prepared. 

Well, a standard has been provided, such as it is, but the Pharmacopoeia makes no use of it 
Instead, it introduces an entirely different plan for determining the activity of the drug. Now 
it is the dog that is to be the standard—or rather a kilogramme of dog—without regard to race, 





* Presented before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917, by W. S. 
Hubbard for A. B. Lyons. The latter desired it to be understood that he did not present the 
subject as a member of the U. S. P. Revision Committee. The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on U. S. Pharmacopoeia of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
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age, Sex or previous condition of servitude. To be sure we have been told on page 605 that dogs 
“‘differ considerably in susceptibility to the drug’’ and that it is best to select animals ‘‘which 
react easily to the drug.’’ Now, however, we are told that a standard fluidextract will produce 
incoérdination when administered to ‘‘dogs’’ in the dose of 0.03 mil for each kilogramme of body 
weight of dog, and this it seems, constitutes the whole test. Weigh your dog (after a 24 hours’ 
fast) multiply his weight in kilogrammes by 0.03 to find the dose in mils which should produce 
incoérdination. Half that dose might do it, but no matter about that. Precisely what degree 
of incoérdination is to be looked for is not stated—could not well be, in the nature of the case 
It is clear that the test as it stands admits of no quantitative interpretation 

I think I have amply justified the statement of the preamble, vzz., that the pharmacopoeial 
requirement is ‘‘open to just criticism as both illogical and lacking in definiteness.’’ The remedy 
consists in amending the final paragraph of the text to bring it into consistency with that which pre- 
cedes. In place of the statement, ‘‘As there is no substance of definite composition which can be 
adopted as a standard, a fluidextract of cannabis or an extract which has been carefully prepared 
and suitably preserved may be utilized for this purpose,’’ there should be some such statement 
as the following: ‘Since we have not been able as yet to isolate any definite chemical compound 
as the active principle of the drug, an arbitrary standard must be adopted, representing as nearly 
as possible the average activity of cannabis of recent crop. On account of its superior stability, 
a fluidextract is to be chosen for this purpose Such standard is to be provided by 
subject to approval by the U. S. Public Health Service. One mil of this standard shall be con- 
sidered the equivalent of one gramme of standard cannabis or ten mils of standard (official) 
tincture or 0.1 gramme of standard extract.” 

This last ratio is different from that implied in the present pharmacopoeial requirement 
about 0.133) and is subject to modification. How the blank !eft should best be filled is not to be 
settled without due consideration and discussion. Personally, I incline now to think that the 
responsibility should be assumed by either the American Pharmaceutical Association or the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, perhaps more appropriately the latter 

The responsibility will not end with the preparing of the original standard. It is equally 
important that the standard be maintained of uniform strength as time goes by. Since a fluid 
extract suffers more or less deterioration with age it will be necessary to make frequent assays 
of the standards, employing dogs whose susceptibility has been accurately established—and 
several of them at that, to guard against possible change in susceptibility—and so from time to 
time adjusting anew the strength of the standards 

Reasons why the change is imperative. The present pharmacopoeial assay is based on the 
assumption that all dogs are equally susceptible to cannabis intoxication, exactly in proportion 
to their weight. 

The falsity of such an assumption is so obvious that argument is unnecessary Even ad- 
mitting that the dog is one selected as a good subject, there remains the fallacy that an agent 
producing its effects on the nervous system will act on an animal quantitatively in proportion 
to its body weight. Here in the outset is introduced an element of extreme variability into the 
result of the assay Differences on this account of fifty to one hundred percent might be looked 
for 

But further, the personal equation will surely enter as a very large factor into the decision 
whether or not the test animal shows ‘‘muscular incoérdination.’’ The Pharmacopoeia does 
not even state that the efiect to be produced is a minimum one as it should do, and it is only 
the expert who is competent to pronounce with certainty on the signs of incipient incoérdination 
Differences of ten to twenty-five percent are likely to occur from this cause 

Are these sources of serious discrepancy removed by the proposed change in the pharma 
copoeial assay? Kmphatically, they are. The assay now is simply a matter of comparison 
of sample with standard. If any reasonable care is used in carrying out the test, any one of 
average intelligence, after sufficient practice—an essential prerequisite, just as chemical training 
is essential in a quantitative chemical determination—can fix within a margin of say ten percent 
the relative strength of sample and standard. Of course, the measurements of the doses adminis- 
tered to the animal which will often be a fraction of a mil must be made with great exactness. 

Why the matter concerns you and me. Granted that this particular assay is faulty, why 


should we give ourselves concern about it? The reason is that the Pharmacopoeia has become 
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a legal authority, its verdict in any matter is final, so that if a product of mine is condemned as 
misbranded because not in conformity with pharmacopoeial requirements, my only recourse 
is to challenge in the courts the authority of the law itself. The chance of winning such a suit 
is small, and even success would not give one unmixed satisfaction, since it would prove our best 
friend not infallible and hence liable to be unjustly attacked when its authority happened to be 
our dependence. 

Why a biological assay of cannabis should not be made mandatory. It is hard to understand 
why it was that the Cannabis Assay was singled out from the list of biological tests to be made 
compulsory. Biological assays require expert skill which is at present possessed by very few 
individuals, so that as yet such assays ought not to be made mandatory. There are those who 
question the value of any tests of this description—unless the experiments are made on a human 
subject. We have at best learned only the rudiments of an art which we believe has large possi- 
bilities. The time may not be distant when there will be established laboratories for carrying 
out tests of this character, in charge of experts. Clearly, it is not practicable now for the ordinary 
pharmacist, or even the average drug manufacturer, to attempt work of this character. We 
favor therefore withdrawal for the present of the requirements that cannabis and its preparations 
shall be standardized by biological assay. 

We have in mind nevertheless one valid reason why some standard for this particular drug 
should have been provided. As long as Indian Cannabis alone was official, the reason did not 
exist. The revisers of the Pharmacopoeia, however, have made official American grown cannabis 
on equal terms with the imported drug. Why this should have been done just at the time when 
the Harrison Act went into effect, imposing stringent regulations on the traffic in cannabis as a 
dangerous habit-forming drug, it is not easy to explain. The supply of the imported drug was 
surely ample for all legitimate uses. It was certainly not a case of developing a new American 
industry for which there was any known demand. 

There has been a great deal of skepticism in regard to the claim that American Cannabis 
is equal in activity to the imported drug. There is unimpeachable testimony from experts that 
some samples of American Cannabis do compare favorably with the best Indian Cannabis. But 
the American Cannabis procurable in the market is reported far inferior in activity to Indian 
Cannabis. 

Certainly the American grown drug as a rule yields far less extractive than the imported, 
the ratio being on the average about 6 to 10. This means either that the American drug is 
weaker than the Indian or else that an extract made from the American is much stronger than 
one made from the Indian. Consequently, the two varieties of cannabis cannot be included 
under one pharmacopoeial title without confusion. 

If cannabis were an important drug therapeutically, or one largely used, it might be worth 
while to take trouble in order to utilize a home product. ‘The fact is that the chief use actually 
made of cannabis is in the preparation of corn remedies, in which apparently it is chlorophyll 
rather than any active constituent that counts. Naturally, the American Cannabis for this 
use is superior to the imported, but it is its color, not its possible anodyne action, which concerns 
the purchaser 

However, it does not seem to me necessary to ask the Revision Committee to reopen the 
question of including American Cannabis under the title Cannabis. It seems to me sufficient 
to revise the assay method so that it shall give correct, if not very exact, information regarding 
the activity of any sample examined. For reasons already stated, it is certainly inadvisable to 
require at present for cannabis or any other drug standardization by biological assay. A few 
years hence such standardization will be practicable and therefore imperative. 














THE U.S. P. IX. SHOULD IT CONTAIN AN ASSAY FOR THE WATER 
CONTENT OF LIQUOR CRESOLIS COMPOSITUS? 
BY W. W. DAVIES. 


Liquor Cresolis Compositus is one of the pharmacopoeial preparations which 
is peculiarly situated in that two separate divisions of the Department of Agri- 
culture have jurisdiction over its entrance into interstate commerce. “The Bureau 
of Chemistry sees that the product complies with all the requirements of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act of 1906, while the Insecticide and Fungicide Board 
enforces the Insecticide Act of 1910 under which it comes as a germicide. 

In the U.S. P. LX there are no tests given pertaining to this particular prepara 
tion, although, in order that the statement on its label will comply with the In 
secticide Act of 1910, it is necessary that one determine the water content or inert 
matter. 

Since this is required to satisfy the law, is it not desirable that some official 
method for such an assay be recognized in the U. S. P. IX, the book which is to 
contain the official formulas or tests applicable to the articles mentioned therein? 

The following test is used in our analytical department to obtain the water 
content of Compound Solution of Cresol. No claim of originality, however, is 
made for the method given here and it is merely appended to the foregoing re 
marks in order to place it before those who are not already familiar with it. 

Assay: Measure 100 mils of the Compound Solution of Cresol and 100 mils 
of Xylol into a dry distilling flask. Rotate carefully in order to mix the two 
liquids and distil through a dry condenser. Collect «out 150 mils, or until the 
distillate is coming over clear, in a dry graduated cylinder. ‘The number of mils 
of water, the lower layer, gives the percent of water present. 


LABORATORY OF DAVIES, ROSE & Co., Ltp., BOSTON, Mass 
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WHAT COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE WOULD MEAN TO THE 
DRUGGIST.* 


BY HARRY B. MASON. 


Compulsory health insurance would be the severest blow the American drug 
gist has ever had to face. At one stroke it would rob him of three-fourths of his 
business in medicines and supplies for the sick. But even this is not all. In 
addition it would compel him to pay 40 percent of the cost of insuring his own 
emplovees. And in the third place, as a citizen of the State and the nation, it 
would double or treble his burden of taxation. To no one, indeed, would this 
visionary and socialistic scheme of legislation prove more disastrous than to the 
druggist, and it is not exaggerating the possibilities in the slightest degree to say 
that with many hundreds and perhaps thousands of pharmacists who operate on a 
slender margin of profit, compulsory health insurance would mean the difference 
between success and bankruptcy. 

But, some of you hasten to reply, if this form of State insurance is a public 
necessity, and if it will inure to the greatest good of the greatest number, it is no 
argument against it that it may threaten the success and even the very life of any 
one class in the community. This is true, but I believe you will agree with 
me that compulsory health insurance, while it exhibits some attractive features, 
is like one of those Luropean harbors that present a smiling surface but are thickly 
laid with mines underneath. 

WHAT IT IS 


l‘irst, however, let us ask ourselves: ‘‘What is compulsory health insurance 
anyway, and who are its proponents?” 

Down in New York State a group of teachers, socialists, sociologists, and re- 
form workers have combined themselves under the misleading name of the Ameri 
can Association of Labor Legislation. I used the word ‘‘misleading’’ because 
labor is not represented in the organization and also because the American Federa 
tion of Labor is violently opposed to it and its proposals. ‘This Association has 
drawn up a bill which was introduced two years ago in three State legislatures, 
und last winter in no fewer than ten or more. Paid lobbyists appeared everywhere 
in behalf of these measures. Paid orators mounted the platform of public meet 
ings to spread the propaganda. Literature was distributed broadcast, and it 
cannot be doubted that the whole movement will continue to be pushed with the 
greatest of vigor and determination during the next few vears. We shall make a 
fatal mistake if we dismiss it as a chimera which cannot possibly become realized 


in fact. 


kead before the Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 
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What does the bill provide for? 

It insures the health of every manual laborer in the country regardless of his 
wage, and of every other type of worker earning $1200 or less annually. Let us 
take the case of a single individual and see what measure of protection it is pro- 
posed to give him. If he becomes sick, or is disabled by accident, he will receive 
two-thirds of his wages during absence from work, and this generous payment will, 
if deemed necessary, be continued as long as twenty-six weeks in any one year. 
In the meantime he will be granted free medical service, free surgical and nursing 
attendance, free medical supplies, free dental work, and free hospital accommoda- 
tions whenever necessary. If he dies, the actual expense of his funeral is to be paid 
up to an amount not exceeding fifty dollars. 

More than all this, the same group of services will be given to such of the 
members of his family as are dependent upon him. Whenever his wife undergoes 
the interesting experience of maternity, ‘“‘all necessary medical, surgical and 
obstetrical aids, materials and appliances’ are to be provided. If the woman is 
herself a worker, and therefore insured, she receives the foregoing maternity 
benefits and also two-thirds of her wages for a period of two weeks before delivery 
and six weeks thereafter, meanwhile taking things as easy as possible at home. 

It can readily be seen that these remarkable benefits mean an enormous 
outlay and that in every State millions of dollars must be raised. Where will the 
money come from? 

Waiving the case of those whose wage is very small, it may be said in general 
while the employer will be charged with 40 percent of the cost, the employee with 
40 percent, and the State is to make up the remaining 20 percent. 


THE DRUGGIST’S BURDEN. 


Of this burden the druggist, as already intimated, must indeed carry a heavy 
portion. First of all he is involved as an employer. All of his employees in the 
store, unless paid more than $1200 annually, would inevitably be made bene- 
ficiaries of the scheme, and he must, therefore, pay 40 percent of the cost of ‘‘carry- 
ing’’ them. In the second place, as a tax payer, the druggist must pay his portion 
of the burden borne by the State, and I may add that this will be no slight figure. 
It has been estimated by conservative experts that compulsory health insurance 
in the State of New York would raise the annual tax levied against real and personal 
property from $20,000,000 to $41,000,000. In Ohio the tax would jump from 
$3,300,000 to $10,400,000, and in Indiana, where we are now gathered, the figure 
would be increased from $1,600,000 to $5,200,000. And this, mind you, is only 
20 percent of the estimated cost of compulsory health insurance! 

Where the druggist is most immediately and threateningly involved is in the 
competition that he must face from the State. In the early days, when the 
proponents of this scheme were feeling out sentiment, they declared that in all 
the larger cities, and wherever in fact it was feasible, medicines would be supplied 
at dispensaries organized by the local “funds” or “‘carriers.’’ This would mean 
public drug shops operated by the insurance societies in direct competition with the 
druggist. Later on, thinking that so honest an avowal would arouse opposition, 
nothing more was said about dispensaries and no reference was made to them 
in the bills introduced last winter in the various legislatures. ‘This was in perfect 
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harmony with the policy of keeping out of the measures anything that would be 
likely to provoke attack, thus rendering it easier for such legislation to be secured. 

But don’t let anybody think that because certain things are not mentioned 
in the bill, they will not be achieved afterwards. The measure provides that the 
whole scheme is to be supervised by a State commission made up of three individ- 
uals. Among other things this commission will have the power to frame regula- 
tions for the enforcement and application of the law, and the adroit expectation 
is that the regulations will contain such features of the plan as it is thought wise 
and politic to keep out of the law itself. 


THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


But suppose, for purposes of argument, that the dispensary features were not 
adopted in some cities. What then? ‘There is only one alternative. In Section 
7 of the bill it is declared that every “‘carrier’’ must provide for its insured members 
certain things, among which are medical and surgical supplies. How is the 
‘carrier’ to provide them? Either by means of a controlled dispensary or hospital 
on the one hand, or on the other by a special contract with one or more druggists 
in each locality. If a contract is entered into with one or more druggists, it takes 
the business away from all the others, and those who get the contract will find 
that it isn’t worth anything because prices will be screwed down to the limit. 

This has been the actual experience of “‘chemists’’ in Great Britain. There 
a fixed schedule of prices has been established, but the prices are so low that, 
when the cost of labor and the expense of doing business are considered, the profit 
more than disappears. An absurdly low advance on the net cost is allowed on each 
individual item entering into a prescription, and the druggist is permitted a dis- 
pensing fee of four cents for all mixtures up to 8 ounces. Think of it! 

The British ‘‘chemist,’’ unlike his American cousin, operates at a very low 
expense, and this is particularly true in the smaller towns. Frequently living in 
connection with his shop, keeping only one boy or none at all, having large stretches 
of leisure on his hands, and paying far less for rent and every other expense, he 
is able in some instances to take this insurance business and make a small profit 
from it. But it can well be imagined what would happen to the American druggist 
under the same conditions. Every prescription so filled would be dispensed at a 
loss, and the greater the business the greater the sacrifice! This is precisely the 
experience of the large and successful pharmacists in Great Britain—the men who 
know what their expenses are, and who realize what they must do to make their 


business yield them a profit. 
DISASTROUS RESULTS. 


Hospitals form an important part of the scheme, and it cannot be doubted 
that in the cities of any size all medicines would be furnished either by 


hospital dispensaries or by the special drug dispensaries. Now what does this 
mean for the druggist? It must be remembered that three-fourths of all wage 
earners and their dependents are to be made beneficiaries of this insurance. Three- 
fourths of the druggist’s business in drugs, prescriptions, and medical supplies, 
therefore, would leave his store and be deflected to public dispensaries. Does 
the druggist want to lose three-fourths of his pharmaceutical business on the one hand, 
and on the other be made to pay three times his normal taxes? 
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Doesn't this whole plan mean, indeed, that large numbers of druggists would 
no longer be independent business men, but would revert to the status of clerks 
and employees in these public dispensaries and hospitals? Either that, or else the 
drug stores of the land, like Hamlet played without the Prince, would cease to be 
drug stores in fact, with most of their drug business gone, and would in effect be- 
come general stores competing with other merchandising shops of which there are 
already far too many. ‘The prospect is scarcely a rosy one. ‘The druggists of 
America will not, I assume, give up their independence without a fight. 

GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE MOVEMENT 

I have so far discussed this whole question more or less exclusively from the 
standpoint of the druggist. But of course, as already intimated, if this move- 
ment is to be defeated, it must be defeated because it is against public policy, 
and not because it may wipe the drug stores of the country out of existence. Is it 
against public policy? 

It certainly is, and for reasons so numerous that I cannot hope to discuss them 
all in a brief address. In the first place it is almost enough to say that the bene- 
ficiaries themselves are for the most part to be found arrayed against the proposi- 
tion. ‘The scheme has been devised ostensibly for the protection of the American 
laboring man, but the American laboring man doesn’t want it. Here and there 
a labor association, it is true, has supported the idea, but the great majority of such 
organizations have declared themselves against it. ‘The American Federation of 
Labor, which speaks authoritatively for union labor, is particularly opposed to the 
scheme, and Samuel Gompers himself has time and time again declared himself 
in no uncertain terms. 

As a matter of fact, the laboring man sees a great menace concealed behind 
this adroit and ingenious suggestion. He is instinctively afraid of the political 
machine that will be developed in every State to take care of compulsory health 
insurance. He realizes that what protection he gets will cost him far more than 
it is worth, and that waste and extravagance will accompany the whole business 
at every step. He senses the vital fact, too, that employers of labor, once they 
must carry this great burden, will see to it that it is reduced as much as possible 
and that employment is given only to the young, the fit and the strong; men who 
are likely to become expensive risks will go vainly from one factory to another 
in search of work and will find it nowhere. And lastly, the American laboring man, 
like every other American, wants to have the free and unrestricted right of choice 
left to him, and doesn’t want to be compelled to do anything against his will. 

UN-AMERICAN COMPULSION. 

One of the greatest arguments against the plan, indeed, lies in its compulsory 
element. ‘The proponents of the idea insist that it will be a failure if it is not made 
compulsory, and yet, when it is made compulsory, it becomes un-American to 
the last degree. Three people out of every four in the community are involved 
and they must pay for this insurance whether they want it or not—whether they 
can afford it or not. They must patronize certain physicians whether they prefer 
them or not. They have no choice in the matter—there is no alternative. The 
money is taken out of their pay envelopes every Saturday and there is no help 
for it. 
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This represents one side of the proposition, but there is another side as well. 
Not only are three people out of every four compelled to accept such protection 
more or less against their inclinations, but the fourth individual in every group of 
four persons must largely contribute toward the protection forced on the other 
three. In other words, one-fourth of the population, not beneficiaries because not 
manual laborers or because earning more than $1200 annually, must dig down in 
its pockets in order to have the other three-fourths provided with something that 
they may or may not want. Some of us are to have charity forced on us, and 
others of us are to contribute this charity against our wills. Does this sound like 
American liberty, or is it European paternalism run mad? 

Here, too, is one result of compulsion as it has worked out in Great Britain. 
] know personally of a manufacturing establishment employing something like 
seven hundred intelligent people, the great majority of whom are beneficiaries 
of the plan. They are compelled to stand their portion of the expense. But do 
they use the panel physicians and do they avail themselves of the inferior drugs 
which are provided by the administrators of the act? The majority donot. They 
continue to consult their own private physicians and to purchase drugs in which 
they have confidence. I am informed that this same situation exists all over the 
country, and thus we have presented to us a picture of the poor working man 
compelled by the State to pay twice for what he gets. 

Furthermore, it is an idle dream to suppose that this great burden of expense 
is going to be nicely and accurately divided—y4o percent paid by the employee, 
40 percent by the employer, and 20 percent by the State. You and I know exactly 
what will happen. The employer will pass along his tax to the consumer as he does 
every other tax. He must contribute 40 percent of the cost of protecting his own 
employees, and he must also contribute his portion of the 20 percent carried by the 
State. The sum total he will consider as an addition to the expense of doing 
business, and he will increase the selling price of his products accordingly. The 
consumer will pay the tariff as he always does, and in the last analysis, therefore, 
compulsory health insurance will hark right back to the average man. He is 
supposed to get something for nothing, but will he? He will find himself paying 
three prices for what little protection he secures. 

Advocates of compulsory health insurance frequently refer with gratification 
to the conditions in certain European countries where State health insurance 
has obtained for some years. Now nothing is more common than the ease with 
which half a dozen theories may be proved from the same set of facts. Not only 
do fifteen or twenty religious cults, differing more or less vitally from one another, 
draw evidence of the accuracy of their philosophy from the same Bible, but even 
a mental vagary like Christian Science is made to rest on the same foundation. 
Desiring, if possible, to avoid this common error, and to get at the real truth of 
conditions in Great Britain, I wrote to an unprejudiced and impartial observer in 
London who I thought could brush away all misleading facts and figures and 
give me the heart of the situation. 


THE BRITISH ACT. 


He writes me that the national insurance act of Great Britain was originally 
framed as a vote-catching move, pure and simple. It was put through for that 
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special purpose at a particular time, and with no financial provisions whatever. 
Once enacted, all interest in it was suddenly dropped by the promoters, and for 
some years it has been more difficult to get the act mentioned in Parliament than 
to get a camel through the eye of the traditional needle. Moneys for the practical 
application of the law have not been forthcoming in sufficient measure, and the 
whole business has been hampered at every step. ‘The promises originally made 
in connection with the bill still remain unfulfilled after several vears of ex- 
perience. 

More seriously yet, my informant tells me that Great Britain has experienced 
what was inevitable in connection with socialistic legislation of this sort. A host 
of administrators were required, and at once the vast majority of them set about 
seeing what they could get out of the situation at the expense of anybody and 
everybody. The poor insured person entirely escaped consideration in every 
instance. 

Now this is the view of a student who has observed conditions with a neutral 
eye from the very beginning. It is possible to take isolated facts and figures 
and to arrive at the conclusion that the national insurance act in Great Britain 
has been most salutary in its effects, but I prefer to accept the opinion of an able 
observer who is familiar with all the conditions and who knows what he is talking 
about. 

Now let me reason by analogy. In Great Britain the benefits provided are 
very much smaller than are proposed in this country. Only those earning less 
than $800 annually are beneficiaries, whereas here the figure is $1200 for office 
help while every manual laborer is included regardless of his wage. In Great 
Britain the maximum cash benefit a week for men is $2.40, and for women $1.80. 
The maternity benefit is limited to $7.20 exclusive of medical attendance. ‘The 
amount paid for drug supplies and for medical service is also small in comparison, 
and it may be said in general that the benefits there are not more than 20 percent 
of what is proposed here. If, nevertheless, with benefits relatively so small, graft 
of every sort could arise in an old and well-established government like that of 
Great Britain, what would happen in the United States with spoils four or five 
times as great made available? 

Isn’t it plain that we should build up a political machine that would magnify 
all the evils with which this country is now afflicted—a machine that would use 
the cloak of charity to conceal its nefarious designs? Millions upon millions of 
dollars would be wasted annually, and the chief beneficiaries would be the army of 
politicians who desire nothing quite so much as to fatten themselves at the public 
trough. 

Of course plausible and moving pleas have been made for compulsory health 
insurance. Some very excellent people are heartily in favor of it. Humanitarian 
sentiment seems to rest at the bottom of it, and people with large hearts and 
generous impulses want the ills of humanity relieved as much as possible. But 
theory often has a habit of running away from facts, and the glamor which sur- 
rounds many reforms will not stand the cold light of reason. Moreover, many 
of the advocates of this panacea are in it for what they can get out of it. Much 
of the sentiment which flows so eloquently from their lips is made to conceal the 


hope of profit which regulates their desires. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


In the medical profession opinion is divided. Some medical associations 
have declared for the proposition; others have declared against it. Within the 
last year a number of physicians, some of them members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, have declared the movement a public-spirited one and have 
argued that druggists should support it though it drives us into the sea. We 
should be willing to sacrifice ourselves on the altar of humanity. 

But it is easy for the physician to assume this lofty position. The medical 
profession is very efficiently organized, and in the event that compulsory health 
insurance obtains in any State the doctors will be strong enough to force recognition 
for themselves. Already, indeed, they have had written into the bill certain 
features which afford them ample protection. They are assured of proper com- 
pensation in the event of success, and one reason why so many physicians favor 
compulsory health insurance is that it will greatly increase the earnings of the 
rank and file of the profession. ‘The average income of American doctors is about 
$900, and it has been estimated that this figure would jump to about $2000 if 
compulsory health insurance became a fact. 

Now there are a great many objections to be urged against compulsory health 
insurance as it is proposed at the present time. I won’t trespass upon your 
patience to enumerate them all. Probed to the bottom, the whole scheme is 
nothing but socialism——-pure, simple, and unadulterated. It would put the State 
into the field now occupied by private enterprise. Is this what we desire? Is 
there any more reason for the State to sell health insurance or drugs or medical 
service than for it to sell shoes or groceries or clothing? Do we want to encourage 
this entering wedge? Do we want the State to take over business activities one 
by one? Are we anxious to destroy the individual initiative, the business genius, 
which has made America great? Are we desirous of sacrificing and discarding 
private enterprise and becoming wards and paupers of the nation? 

And this thing is worse than almost any other form of State business would 
be, because it is made compulsory. We must take it and pay for it whether we 
want it or not. We have no choice in the matter. Isn’t this the worst possible 
form of oppression? Isn't it autocracy instead of democracy ? 


SPECIOUS CLAIMS 


The fathers of the idea say that sickness is a public evil and that compulsory 
insurance would lessen it. But it hasn’t been lessened in Europe. ‘They say that 
the cost of health protection would be lowered. But it hasn’t been lowered in 
Europe. They argue that the poor man, unable to protect himself, must be pro 
tected by the State. But the man who most needs protection won't be protected 
at all by this plan. 

Who is this man? Is it he who is employed at a good wage and has a steady 
position? No. He can take care of himself. Who is he, then? He is the man 
who, once compulsory insurance goes into effect, loses his job, either because he 
is too old, too sickly, or has habits which make him a bad physical risk. Em- 
ployers, in self defense, are going to get rid of all such men, and once they lose 
regular employment they are no longer beneficiaries of the scheme. For it is 
notorious that what are called “casual workers’’ and men without jobs are left 
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out of the reckoning. What, then, becomes of the claim that the plan protects 
those who most need protection ? 

I repeat that the whole proposition is full of objections—so full that hours 
would be required to discuss them all. It would tend to destroy individual enter- 
prise. It would start us on the uncharted sea of socialism. It would pauperize 
the very people who became beneficiaries of it, while failing to reach those most 
in need of protection. It would substitute governmental oppression for personal 
liberty. Heralded as an economic measure, it would waste millions of dollars 
annually. Presented as a specimen of efficiency, it would do more than anything 
else to fasten upon this country a reign of graft, incompetency, and malfeasance in 
public office. 

A WARNING 

My purpose today is to issue a warning against this vital danger. If we do 
not organize against it, we shall certainly live to rue the day. If compulsory health 
insurance becomes a fact, it will not only be a public menace but it will be the 
greatest blow ever suffered by the drug trade of America. I am speaking of the 
plan in its present form. If it can be so modified and improved as to become a 
public benefit instead of a public danger, and particularly if the compulsory feature 
can be eliminated, druggists and other public-spirited citizens will desire to support 
it. ‘The National Drug Trade Conference and the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association have declared their opposition to the movement until time could be 
afforded for a more careful study of the situation, and this is the attitude that 
should be taken by the American Pharmaceutical Association and by all other 
branches and divisions of the trade. In the meantime, as these bills present them- 
selves in the different State legislatures next winter, and succeeding winters, they 
should be opposed with all the vigor at our command. 

In fighting them to the last ditch we shall not only be rendering a public service 
but we shall be protecting our own calling from the danger of partial if not com- 
plete extinction. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

J. H. Beav: I have tried to make a study of this subject for some year: I am more and 
more impressed, not only with the defects and objections to the bill, but with the enormous 
organization that has been constructed to thrust it down our throats whether we want to accept 
it or not. 

It has been customary for pharmacists all during my life and experience to sit still in their 
chairs until some very objectionable piece of legislation has been enacted and then awake to do 
a lot of grumbling when it will do no good; but I say, for heaven's sake, if there is any way to 
awaken the American drug trade to the importance of this particular proposition, let us doit now, 
because it is going to be forever too late when these bills become a part of the laws of the land 

I want to call attention to a very adroit game that the proponents of this proposition are 
playing when they introduce a bill into the legislature. They know very well they can’t slip 
a thing of that sort through at one session or are not likely to, so they profess to be animated by 
a very public spirit and ask that it be referred for thorough investigation as to its desirability, 
and that $8,000 or $10,000 (and I believe in one case $75,000) be appropriated to make a thorough 
investigation, and along with this they submit certain questions which are to be answered by 
the commission. The purpose of the questions will be appreciated by every one who has ever 
heard a smart lawyer examine witnesses when he asks questions which are calculated to bring 
out the kind of an answer he wants to get before the jury. The questions to which the commis- 
sions are to secure answers are something like this: ‘Is it a fact that a serious spell of sickness, 
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depriving a laboring man of the power of earning wages, is a hardship and a disaster to such 
laboring man?’’ Who would need $75,000 or an investigation committee to answer that? An- 
other question is: “‘Is it a fact or is it not a fact that there are large sums of money lost annually 
due to loss of wages during sickness?’’ Still another: ‘Is it or is it not a fact that there are a 
great many people deserving better medical attention than they are now able to get?’’ 

The whole thing is shaped so that the answers will be either ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ focussing to one 
final conclusion, which is, that this particular measure of compulsory health insurance is the great 
panacea for all the evils from which we suffer in this world. 

Now I hope that every member of this Section will take pains to study the subject. I have 
a bale of material already, expressions pro and con, and if any of you who have occasion to deal 
with this subject before legislative committees this winter, and you will give me time enough, 
I will see that you get copies of whatever material I have 

Compulsory health insurance presents a serious menace—the most serious that has ever 
come before the American Pharmaceutical Association. You can stop talking about higher 
standards and you can stop talking about prerequisite laws; you can stop talking about cut 
prices, and so on, because none of those things will interest you. There won’t be enough left 
of your business to make these subjects worth discussing if public health insurance becomes a 
fact throughout the states of this Union 

ALFRED B. HUESTED: I wish to call attention to the necessity for immediate action from the 
fact that medical societies in different parts of the country are taking action with reference to 
this measure, many of them in favor of it, and have been doing so for some time past. 

OREL JONES: Mr. Mason makes the statement that the doctors expect to increase their 
average income from $900 to something like $2,000. I would like to know how the British 
law has worked out as to the income of the medical profession? 

Harry B. MAson: The benefits in Great Britain are only about one-sixth of the proposed 
benefits here. Therefore the physician gets relatively little. The panel physician is paid a flat 
fee per patient per year. I have forgotten what it is, but I think it is only two or three dollars, 
and therefore the British physician isn’t giving the patient very much attention. But the 
American doctors who favor the scheme say: ‘‘We can profit by the British experience and fix 
this thing right,’’ and the model bill has been so framed as to guarantee them good fees 

OREL JONES: There is another thing I would like to mention here if it is permissible. Dr 
Beal has requested early publication of Mr. Mason's paper in our JOURNAL. Wouldn't it be per 
missible to ask other journals to copy it so as to get it into general distribution? 

F. H. FreEeEricKs: Mr. Chairman, my mind turns to the practical side of this question 
As the reader of the paper has pointed out, there are now 13 states in which bills of this kind 
have been introduced. In other states commissions have been appointed who have for their 
needs all the way from ten to seventy-five thousand dollfrs, and these commissions are going to 
be busy doing their work and earning their money during the next two years. Now it is up to 


the pharmaceutical interests to get in touch with these commissions, and they can do it best, of 


course, through drug associations in the different states and through the branches of this Asso- 
ciation that are now in many of our larger cities. This is an exceedingly important thing, because 
these commissions will be guided largely by those who come to them and who are either for or 
against the movement. 

It seems to me exceedingly important that there be one central drug committee or body 
from which proper, reasonable, and logical argument will issue. I say we should be prepared, 
and it is the duty of this parent organization to frame the argument for the people, that will go 
to these various commissions, and I would point out to you, Mr. Chairman, that we have two 
men in our Association who are splendidly fitted to prepare that argument if they can be induced 
to give their time toit. I take the liberty of mentioning Mr. Mason and Dr. Beal. If the various 
associations in the drug trade could be induced to take up this matter with these commissions, 
with the arguments prepared for them, there wouldn’t be any other industry so well prepared to 


head off this legislation 

I am convinced that these various commissions in the different states are anxious to have 
real information presented to them, and they will be forcibly impressed by it if it reaches them 
from local men, from men they know, and if it is in order, Mr. Chairman, I would move you 
that we recommend to the General Session the appointment of a committee, which shall pre 
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pare the arguments for the various local committees and associations that are to be presented to 
these commissions. 

C. M. WooprurF: We had this bill before the Michigan legislature last year and there was 
a public hearing at which all interests were represented. There were a good many things brought 
out at that hearing. The one I want to direct special attention to is this fact, and it was demon 
strated at the hearing, that this bill, if it became a law, would virtually destroy the insurance 
that a great many healthy people were already depending on for protection. The bill was there 
fore opposed by the Maccabees society and other forces of that kind. The competition of the 
State would destroy such associations that were carrying hundreds of people who had come to 
that age that they couldn’t get insurance in any other organization or old line company and 
wouldn't come under the protection of this insurance, and the insurance they had, and depended 


upon, would be destroyed That was dé 


monstrated quite conclusively at this hearing 

Harry B. MASON I would like to say a practical word I was impressed with the argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Freericks in favor of some central bureau of information and assistance, 
and, of course, I shail be glad to give any help I can at any time. I may say the secondary pur 
pose I had in preparing the paper was to advance arguments and facts which would be of assis 
tance to legislative committe: 

Now, a further suggestion occurred to me as Mr. Freericks was talking, and I would like to 
ask Dr. Beal how it can be utilized. The danger of this whole proposition will lie in the possi 
bilitv of state enactment The bodies that must get active are the state pharmaceutical asso- 
ciations. It is all very well for us to pass resolutions here, but we are more or less of an academic 
body, and unless what we do is translated into state action it isn’t going to amount to anything 
When these bills make their appearance in the state legislatures—there are bound to be ten or 
twelve of them next winter—what can we do to prompt the state associations to become active? 
That is the point that occurs to me. Yesterday the House of Delegates, I believe, voted to sub 
mit to the state associations some question suggested by this body for discussion Isn't there 
some way that this particular subject can be presented to the state associations for discussion, 
and isn't there some way we can tell the state associations of the importance of this movement 
and the necessity of studying it and getting busy? 

J. H. Bea: I think after we dispose of this pending motion we should adopt one requesting 
the House of Delegates to lay this particular subject before all the local and state associations I 
think we should also pass the resolution proposed by Mr. Freericks, providing for a committee 
of five, however, and letting the committee get its material ready to send out to the proper bodies 
and arouse their interest, for a good many of them have not heard of the subject vet I think 
the state boards of pharmacy should be included—everybody that has any influence 


The Section on Education and Legislation recommended to the General Session that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed to prepare arguments in opposition to Compulsory Health Insurance 
for presentation to state and local pharmaceutical associations, boards of pharmacy and other 


bodies opposed to such legislation. This was adopted and also the following declaration: 


The American Pharmaceutical Association desires to express its disapproval of the 
Compulsory Health Insurance Bills introduced in different state legislatures during the 
past winter. It is quite likely that, in the interests of wage earners of very limited in 
come, something in the way of social insurance should be provided under the supervision 
of the State, but the present plan certainly goes much too far and is open to many vital 
objections. 

It would put the State into the business of supplying health insurance, drugs, and 
medical service with no advantages of economy or efficiency over present agencies, but 
with the great disadvantage of waste and extravagance at every step. Involving ex- 
penditures of millions upon millions of dollars annually, the cost would inevitably hark 
right back to the very people whom it is supposed to benefit, and would make them pay 
dearly for the little protection they secured. En route, moreover, it would fatten an 
army of state and local employees feeding at the public trough, and would furnish both 
the motive and the opportunity for the development of a political machine of vast pro 
portions. 

In the event that some equitable and judicious plan is later on offered to the American 
people we should be glad to give it our approval and our support. In the meantime 
we are unalterably opposed to the proposition for reasons so numerous that they could 
not well be stated in a resolution of this kind. 


























SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS.* 


The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was called to order Wednesday morning, August 29, 
1917, at 10:00 o’clock by Chairman P. Henry Utech, of Meadville, Pa. 

Secretary Robert P. Fischelis occupied the Chair during the reading of the 
Chairman’s address. 

ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN P. HENRY UTECH 


We are met today under conditions most unique in our Association’s history. The pro- 
ongation of the European War into its fourth year of combat has affected every phase of our busi- 
ness and social life. With the declaration of our own country, a few short months ago, to enter 
the War, our personal interests have become more directly involved in the great world-conflict, 
hereby entailing added burdens and responsibilities on our fellow-workers. As this is being 
written, Congress is debating the question of imposing a war-tax on many articles usually sold 
by the pharmacist. An additional tax on alcohol is also to be imposed. ‘The prices of drugs 
ind chemicals, already excessive, are mounting higher and higher, while profits are coming 
downward. These problems, coupled with the increased cost of doing business, the scarcity of 
help, slow delivery of goods, the legislative restrictions in many states; cut-rate and chain store 
ompetition—are not a very hopeful augury for the immediate future of the pharmacist 

However, amid all the confusion and chaos of business conditions in recent years, as pharma- 
ists, we have been signally favored through the timely operations of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act The wisdom of having an efficient Federal Food and Drugs Act in successful operation dur- 
ng such a critical period of our national life has been thoroughly demonstrated time and again 
Keonomic conditions in Europe incident to the War have practically revolutionized the drug 
market, demanding ever-greater vigilance on the part of those in charge at the various ports of 
entry. It is no exaggeration to state that no single instrument of our National Defense has 
een fraught with such incalculable benefit to the pharmacists nor afforded so large a measure of 
protection to the public health as this specific bit of national legislation. The reasons are obvious 
Consciously or unconsciously we have grown to be a large drug-consuming nation. One of out 
American drug editors commenting recently on the situation calls attention to the fact that as 
a nation we consume more and produce less drugs than any country on the globe For obvious 
reasons the cultivation and collection of drugs for medicinal uses has never been seriously under- 
taken in thiscountry. In the old world, in times of peace, it is an important industry. Economic 
conditions obtaining in these countries at the present time have diverted this labor largely to 
other and more needful occupations, causing a scarcity as well as an inferiority of many of the 
wdinary drugs daily supplied by the pharmacists. Conditions governing the traffic and trans 
portation of crude drugs have likewise been seriously threatened because of the exigencies of 
war. Asa result of these numerous and varied circumstances the offerings of spurious and adul- 
terated drugs at the port of New York during the past year has exceeded that of the five years 
preceding, compelling us to pay even higher prices for our supplies, with little or no opportunity 
for discrimination as to quality. Nor is there any immediate prospect of relief in sight. 

Ambitious newspaper propagandists, inspired by patriotic impulses, have offered many 
timely suggestions. They would have us develop this crude drug industry over night. Their 
recipe is an exceedingly simple one. They would have the Government furnish all necessary data 
and stimuli—all the farmer has to do is the work. Their enthusiasm is indeed commendable 





* Papers and discussions thereon are printed apart from the report of the sessions of the 
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as witness the following titles taken from recent American dailies: ‘‘Profits from Drug Weeds;:’” 
“$1oo per Acre for Medicinal Weeds;” ‘‘An $18,000,000 Herb-Growing Industry Going to Waste;” 
etc. One particular article by way of illustration cites a specific instance of ‘‘How a certain plant 


which grows like a weed; is cured like hay; sells at 45 c. per lb., which is at the rate of Sgoo per 
ton. Under proper conditions an acre ought to average $1800.’ Now as to the fact As 
pharmacists we all know that the crude drug industry offers little or no inducement for time and 
labor invested. That excepting under ideal methods of cultivation and propagation it is an ab- 
solute failure. In a recent article by Dr. F. B. Kilmer, he states that Belladonna grown by the 


firm of Johnson & Johnson costs in the first year $100 per Ib.; that Digitalis cultivation under- 


taken at the Lilly Gardens costs about $1000 for the first few pounds My attention has been 
called to a successful cultivation of Cannabis Indica by the Mulford Company at Glenolden 
but these instances of successful plant cultivation are all unusual exceptions and afford little or 
no relief from the prevailing market conditions 

As suggested above, the business problems which beset the pharmacists today are both 
arduous and perplexing. The situation while not a wholesome one is, upon analysis, not alto 
gether so depressing as appears on the surface The crying need of the hour is a higher standard 
of business efficiency among pharmacists. ‘‘The times are changed and we are changed with 
them’”’ reads the old Latin proverb and the problem which chiefly concerns us as pharmacists 
is to adapt ourselves to the modern economic ordet Today success in any enterprise—com 
mercial, industrial, intellectual—means concentration The advice of Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
an inquiring youth as to the best means to achieve success, “To know something about everything 
and everything about something,” is both pertinent and apropos In substance, it is nothing 
more nor less than a paraphrase of the modern program of efficiency. And to the pharmacist 
who has studied and mastered the various details of his business; who has his business so or 


ganized on system—not guess-work; who keeps in touch with market conditions; who has made 
a study of costs and knows his exact percentage of expense—the remedy is obvious It is a 
mere matter of simple calculation. The moment an item advances in the market, up goes the 
cost to the purchaser. It is simply the application of system to business practice. And in these 
days of flurrying markets and keen competition, he can ill afford to do business otherwise. He 
must devote more of his time to accounting, to costs, credits and collections, so that his business 
may be handled intelligently, systematically, efficienthly—for without an intimate knowledge of 
these all-important factors in his possession, he is simply steering his business barque between the 
Sceylla of chance and the Charybdis of failure 

Take, as an illustration, the unsettled condition of the drug and chemical market at the pres 
ent time. It has been an exceedingly difficult problem for the pharmacist to determine a satis 
factory basis upon which to figure his profit. This variation in price has advanced in many in- 
stances to ten times that of normal. There has likewise been a very perceptible increase in the 
cost of bottles, corks, paper, boxes, labels, in short, every item that is involved in the operation 
of compounding has suffered an advance And while the pharmacist may be enabled to make 
an increased charge for his product, nevertheless, such increase in price in no wise corresponds 
to the increase in cost to him for his materials. The situation is both unusual and unfortunate 
It is one of the peculiar hardships to which pharmacists are subjected at the present time under 
a turbulent market and requires constant vigilance and the keenest business acumen if he is to 
protect his own best interests. In times like these it behooves the pharmacist to exercise ex 
treme caution and buy only in limited quantities for his immediate needs, lest he be caught in 
the maelstrom of declining prices once the crisis has been reached 

That the average pharmacist is lacking in business essentials and pays little or no attention 
to the scientific management of his business, is proverbially true. In proof of this statement 
permit me to call your attention to an analysis of business conditions as reported recently by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America. A committee of 1700 made a nation-wide canvass 
in the month of November 1916, investigating six different lines of business—drugs, jewelry, 
hardware, grocery, clothing and department stores. Their report shows an average increase 
in all lines (as against the same month in 1915) of 20 percent with net profits of 7.8 percent. As 
for the sales in retail drug stores, they increased 16.9 percent, while the profits increased but 5.5 
percent. Department store sales during the same period showed an increase of 19.2 percent 
with a net increase of 12.3 percent. The logic implied in this analysis is simply this: that the phar- 
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macists as a class are lacking in the fundamentals of business knowledge and that the department 
stores as a Class are better business men by 224 percent. 

This failure on the part of the pharmacist to develop more eagerly the business side of his 
calling, with its opportunity for increased revenue, has been a serious handicap to his material 
progress. And despite the growing inroads of commercialism it is surprising to find that we still 
have in our rank and file a goodly number of able and well-meaning pharmacists who maintain 
that professional pharmacy, per se, ought to succeed; that the introduction of specialties and side- 
lines is debasing and unethical in practice and is a reflection on the fair name of our profession. 
This fancied scorn of the commercial factor in pharmacy, to my mind, is wrong in principle and a 
grievous error. It implies that the business of pharmacy is mercenary, degrading and disrepu- 
table. As though the profession of pharmacy and the business of pharmacy were antagonistic 
in practice and principle. Nothing could be more fallacious—no argument less absurd. The 
very fundamental principle of our modern economic life demands that all business—professional, 
commercial, industrial—whatever its sphere, be built upon a basis of honest practice and the 
strictest ethics. 

Nor must we forget that the commercial factor dominates every activity in our American 
life. It is the presiding genius of our industrial system. It is the keynote of our progress and 
greatness as a nation. It is not inconsistent with, but a rather necessary part of every highly 
specialized profession, law, religion, medicine, as wellas pharmacy. This is the gist of the problem 

that all business, whatever its nature, honestly conducted is ethical and honorable. And just 
as soon as we come to realize that the business of pharmacy and the profession of pharmacy and 
the trade of pharmacy all have a common interest and purpose; that all can go along together 
hand in hand with noble principles and high ideals, just so soon shall we be on the high road to 
progress and establish our position and prestige as pharmacists in the community in which we 
live and serve 

There is yet another factor in connection with this business phase of our calling which de- 
serves our earnest consideration at this time. Heretofore we have placed altogether too great 
an emphasis on the professional side of pharmacy, ofttimes at the expense of our more vital in- 
terests. As a result we are being confronted in America today by a peculiar anomaly. Edu- 
cational requirements for those desiring to take up the study of pharmacy are gradually be- 
coming more rigid. Conditions are making it increasingly more difficult for men and women 
to attain professional rank, and this, in spite of the fact that professional pharmacy is daily grow- 
ing less remunerative. Statistics show that we have fewer pharmacy colleges today than we had 
a decade ago, but with higher entrance requirements; that college graduation as a prerequisite 
to registration is already compulsory in eight states and is being seriously considered in many 
others. Quite naturally we are expected to follow the vocation for which we have peculiarly 
fitted ourselves through special training and equipment, and hence we have the unfortunate spec- 
tacle of a group of men, of professional rank, educated and specially trained for professional 
services to the community, but compelled by the exigencies of the situation to become tradesmen 
in order to earn a livelihood. 

Passing strange that our colleges of pharmacy had not taken due cognizance of this condi- 
tion long ago. It is neither novel nor extraordinary but has existed in our midst for years. A 
careful survey of conditions obtaining in our country today reveals the fact that competition is 
keener, that business is less remunerative and that pharmacy as a distinct and separate pro- 
fession is slowly retrograding. And if it be true that the business of pharmacy of a decade ago 
was 50 percent professional—as one authority has stated—it is equally true that at the present 
time this ratio has grown to 75 percent and in the more populous localities perhaps even more so. 
It is likewise a fact that a pharmacy conducted along exclusively professional lines is a rara avis 
in America today So far as the writer’s observation goes there are less than a score of such 
in successful operation. Given the proper location, equipment, etc., we will grant for argument’s 
sake there would be opportunity for as many more. But what an infinitesimal number when we 
consider that we have in the United States today well nigh unto 50,000 pharmacists with no im- 
mediate prospects of advancing their social or material welfare. 

Were it possible to draw a sharp dividing line between the business of pharmacy and the 
profession; or if the pharmacist were legally protected as to his inherent rights and privileges 


as has been frequently agitated and as is being done in many European countries)—it would 
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go a long way toward elevating the status and morale of our calling. But until some such specific 
legislative protection is afforded us—some process of elimination whereby we may separate the 
wheat from the chafl—we must continue to grapple with conditions as we find them, looking 
forward to the day when the justice of our cry will be heard and pharmacy and pharmacists come 
into their rightful heritage. 

Thus far our colleges of pharmacy have manifested an attitude of indifference toward the 
present economic trend of affairs and the courses offered in Commercial Pharmacy and business 
training are but an insignificant part of the work required for the degree. Our large universities 
however, have long ago caught the proper spirit and instead of devoting so much time to a study 
of the classics, are now giving way to elaborate courses in scientific industrial and economic sub- 
jects. Take the case of Harvard and Yale, two of our oldest American colleges, which were 
founded primarily as religious institutions, the number of students taking the religious courses 
today is less than 4 percent. And if these conservative institutions can commit themselves t 
such radical changes in their curricula it seems to me the suggestion ought to have consideratior 
in our pharmaceutical schools and I would, therefore, advise that this Section on Commercial 
Interests, seeking ever the professional and material welfare of the pharmacist, recommend tha 
our colleges of pharmacy place greater emphasis on this phase of our calling and that courses in 
Commercial Pharmacy and Business Training be undertaken at the earliest possible moment to 
the end that our successors may be more adequately fitted to cope with existing conditions in 
pharmacy and be accorded a higher measure of esteem, as pharmacists, from the public whom w 
serve 

SECRETARY FISCHELIS: Your have heard the address of our Chairman 
it contains one recommendation; what action will you take? 

F. W. Nirarpy: I move that this address be referred to a committee of 
three appointed by the Acting Chairman. 

Motion seconded. 


WILLIAM C. ANDERSON: While I have no special objection to this usual form 
of referring such an address, it appears to me that a recommendation so particular] 
in line with the needs of pharmacy today should be given the special distinction 
of being adopted by the floor without being referred to a committee. I do not sec 
how a member of this Section or of the American Pharmaceutical Association could 
possibly raise any objection to that recommendation. I have listened with unusual 
interest to this address of the Chairman, and I believe he has struck the vital key in 
the situation of pharmacy today. Higher education and higher standards we want 
to work for but in working for these things there is apt to be a tendency to forget 
the man behind the counter who has to make a living. Consequently, I would 
like to move that this address not only be received but that the recommendation 
be adopted at this time. I offer this as a substitute motion. 

Motion of Dr. Anderson seconded and carried. 


Harry B. Mason: I would like to say a word about what seems to be the 
essential features of this address. ‘The Chair declares, what we all know to be the 
truth, that pharmacy has undergone a revolution in the last ten, twenty or thirty 
years, that it is today far more of a business than a profession, and the colleges 
of pharmacy should reflect in their curricula what is going on in the evolutionary 
changes of the business itself. In other words, the teachers ought to keep pace 
with the facts. Chairman Utech also showed that in the universities the teachers 
have taught to keep pace with the facts, they have developed courses in account- 
ing and business administration and economics to take the place of so much Greek 
and Latin of the old days. It is unfortunate that in pharmacy, Mr. Chairman, 
that situation has not developed, that in the colleges of pharmacy they have not 
kept pace with the facts. I have declared my opinion on a number of occasions, 
and I want to express it again, that the colleges of pharmacy in this country will 
not be doing their duty to the pharmacists of the country until they pay more 
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attention than in the past to the commercial side of the business, and until some- 
thing like forty or fifty percent of the pharmaceutical curriculum is made up of 
commercial work. 

(The Secretary read a telegram of greeting from the American Fair ‘Trade 
League. ) 

F. W. Nitardy moved that the Section on Commercial Interests endorse 
the Stephens Bill. After some discussion the motion was adopted. 

Then followed an illustrated lecture by Prof. Henry Kraemer on ‘‘Commercial 
Possibilities in Professional Pharmacy.’’ (The address and discussion will be 
printed in a later issue of the JOURNAL.) 

The next number of the program was a paper by J. C. Peacock. (The paper 
with discussion thereon will be found in this issue.) 

On account of the absence of the authors, the following papers were read by 
title and referred to Publication Committee: ‘“The Preceptor—An Asset or a 
Liability,’ by F. M. Apple; ‘““A Novel Method of Handling Ice Cream,” by E. 
H. Grommet. 

CHAIRMAN UTECH: I will entertain nominations for officers of the Section. 

Robert P. Fischelis, of Philadelphia, was nominated for chairman and F. W. 
Nitardy for secretary. It was moved that further nominations and nomination 
of an associate be referred to a later session. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The Section then, on motion, adjourned to meet Thursday morning, August 


30, at 9.30 o'clock. 


The second session of the Section on Commercial Interests of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was called to order by Chairman P. Henry Utech, 
at 9.30 A.M., August 30. 

(The minutes of the previous meeting were read, and on motion approved.) 


The first paper on the program was by Clyde L. Eddy on “‘Net Profits and 
the Average Sale.”’ It was printed in the September number of the JOURNAL, 
page 815. Prolonged discussion of the paper followed, participated in by Messrs. 
Jacob Diner, Orel Jones, F. W. Nitardy and others. Jacob Diner analyzed the 
paper relative to the calculation of the profits, spoke of various leaks in the 
business, quality of salesmanship, and the value of a show-window. 

Orel Jones followed somewhat the same lines and stressed the need of selling 
the larger packages of preparations. He also pointed out that loss was frequently 
incurred in giving over-measure, citing as example, that in dishing out ice cream 
such loss was frequently incurred. 

F. W. Nitardy spoke of investigations by the Colorado State Association 
into the cost of doing business in Colorado. This varied from 31 to 35 percent 
in reports from 44 stores. In studying further details, it was found that rent 
constituted 6 percent, advertising 0.37 percent, insurance 0.39 percent, light and 
heat 2.17 percent, interest on investment 2.64 percent, depreciation 4.3 percent, 
and incidental 2 percent. 


The next papers on the program were as follows: ‘‘More Profits within 
Your Reach,” by W. W. Figgis; ‘Conserving Life by Eliminating Waste,” by 
Robert P. Fischelis; “The Commercial Aspect of Vaccine Therapy,” by A. M. 
Rovin; ‘Drug Store Dynamics,” by H. S. Noel. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: It will be necessary now to proceed with the election of 
officers. The Chair will be very glad to entertain nominations for officers. 

C. L. Eddy, of New York, S. K. Sass, of Chicago, and H. S. Noel, of Indian- 
apolis, were nominated. 

It will be necessary to now declare the present session adjourned, and then 
immediately organize the second session. ‘That is done to meet a certain pro- 
vision of the by-laws. Motion seconded and carried. 


‘THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The Extra Session of the Section on Commercial Interests 
will come to order. ‘The Secretary will read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

On motion the minutes were approved. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next in order is the election of officers. 

The following were elected: R. P. Fischelis as Chairman; F. W. Nitardy as 
Secretary, and as Associates, Messrs. C. L. Eddy, S. K. Sass and H. S. Noel. 

CHAIRMAN-ELECT FISCHELIS: I am very glad for the honor that has been 
conferred upon me, and in thinking over something which we might do during 
the coming year, I was struck by the fact that possibly there is a subject on which 
we could get some information, and which we could investigate in time for our 
next meeting, namely, the teaching of commercial pharmacy in the colleges. 

We must have ideas of practical pharmacists on that subject. ‘Teachers 
of commercial pharmacy are men who are teaching pharmacy and not usually 
engaged in the drug business. Of course, they visit the pharmacies, in order to 
keep in touch with affairs, but if we have suggestions from our practical pharma- 
cists, I think we can make our courses at colleges much better and dovetail in 
the store and school in such a manner that it would be of much value to us. 


On motion the Section adjourned sine die. 





H. V. ARNY OTTO RAUBENHEIMER 


Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy Chairman Committee on A. Ph. A. Recipe Book 
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CAPITALIZE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY.* 
BY JOSIAH C. PEACOCK. 


The author defines the responsibility involved in pharmaceutical 
service, and rightly contends that pharmacists are entitled to secure 
the means of protection from the products sold and dispensed by 
them. Most physicians and surgeons carry indemnity insurance; a 
proportionate part of their charges for service is for this purpose, 
or like most pharmacists at the present, they take the risk, profit if 
they are fortunate, sustain a loss, if otherwise. [Even general trans- 
actions and certainly dispensing demand such protection; sales of 
narcotics and of other poisons contribute additional responsibility. 
There can be no profession of pharmacy unless pharmacists prac- 
tice it; the public should be educated in such recognition of phar 
macy.— EDITOR 

The American Pharmaceutical Association has the betterment of pharmacy 
and pharmacists at heart; it also recognizes that progress in pharmacy largely de- 
pends on commerce, and that its object without finances would not get far on its 
way; therefore, it encourages the members by the institution of a section on com- 
mercial interests, the aim of which is the production of that net profit so essential 
to persistent effort. 

In these days of advancing prices, perhaps more than ever before, the pharma- 
cist must concern himself with actual net profit, and no avenue of remuneration, 
rightly his, should be closed against the returns which it may be made to yield. 
Again and again he is being reminded to add to his former selling price a little more 
than the advance which he pays in order that he may continue to realize the 
same percentage of gross profit from the sale of the goods. 

While the cost of that comprehensive item known as service is being carefully 
analyzed to find those features which consumed what had been intended, by prior 
calculation, to be net profit; so, when scrutinizing the make-up of service, it 
is suggested that pharmacists recognize the responsibility that peculiarly ap 
plies to them as part of the service which they render; and also to note whether 
this responsibility is neglected as a source of revenue or 1s turned to good account 
by being given a value, capitalized as it were, to help offset the expense that is 
incidental to its existence and to secure to the pharmacist a better reward for his 
exacting duties. As said, the responsibility of the pharmacist is of peculiar form, 
if for no other reason than that it isa by-product of his work; consequently, the 
more work, the more responsibility. Responsibility is a condition oi several 
phases; one phase of it is its part of or its presence in the mentality oi the com- 
pounding; thus it is proportionately entitled to recognition, if the manipulation 
itself is worthy of notice; it is, therefore, not only service, but profound service; 
as service, it should be figured as expense; and as expense, it should be considered 
in the fixed charges and provided for accordingly. 

While easily impressed with the necessity of placing the proper value upon 
materials and time which go into a product, the pharmacist does not discern what 
might be termed his paternalism of that product unless he appreciates the re 





* Read before the Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A, Indianapolis meeting, 1917 
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sponsibility which accompanies it, not through his desire but involuntarily, as 
an inherent attribute of the product. 

Now it may be that responsibility has usually had no value placed upon it 
because it is not material, or because it is less manifest than the expenditure of 
labor; but though incorporeal, responsibility, far from being a mere fancy of the 
mind, is an idea of real significance to the pharmacist, for through its subtility 
it pervades his every act, indeed his very being; it envelops him as does an atmos- 
phere; he cannot escape it, even though he might wish to do so; it goes with the 
medicine to the patient and remains in the otherwise empty container; at the same 
time it is in the file with the prescription and always with the pharmacist wherever 
he may be; when present anywhere it is always there 7 toto. What could be 
more weird? 

Of course, the condition of responsibility is one that attaches alike to all 
human beings and, even in this general conception of responsibility, we find it 
portraying the paradox that it attends us as much in doing right as in doing wrong, 
for, after all, the necessity for one’s defense is ever threatening. Indeed, this 
anomalous trait is the paramount characteristic of the pharmacist’s responsibility, 
and can well be illustrated by saying that it is not necessarily what he puts into 
a medicine nor what he omits from it that may demand accountability from him; 
it proceeds from the fact, and from it alone, that he dispensed that certain medicine. 
Thus it will be seen that the responsibility of dispensing rests absolutely upon the 
pharmacist, nor can it be evaded at will. This does not apply only to prescrip 
tions, nor is it confined to the handling of poisons, for the pharmacist’s responsi 
bility is linked to everything which he dispenses, unless packaged proprietaries 
be excepted. His responsibility may be considered under two major divisions, 
namely, moral and civil, and both forms invariably find their way to him, not 
only from his own acts, but also from the performance of service by those in his 
employ, thus greatly augmenting the responsibility arising from his own acts. 

A volume could be written upon the subject of his responsibility so far-reaching is 
its application; we are not now attempting, however, to even catalog the possibilities 
of it; the thought in this paper is to suggest a businesslike consideration of responsi- 
bility as a part of service and the development of an effort on the part of pharma- 
cists to not only appreciate what responsibility is, but also to obtain some measure 
of relief from this burden. 

A few of the main thoughts may be listed as follows: 

1. That the responsibility of the pharmacist is part of the service which he 
renders, in truth, the most profound part. 

2. That responsibility seems to have been generally neglected as a source of 
revenue. 

3. That it is thereby shown to have been underestimated by many. 

4. That its possibilities should be understood and accordingly appreciated 
by all pharmacists, that it may rise in their own esteem to that plane where it 


belongs. 

5. That it should be capitalized at a value which prohibits it from being given 
away, while the twine around the bundle is charged to the expense account. 

6. That each pharmacist must do this for himself. 

7. That now is the golden opportunity to correct this waste. 
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8. That suggestions and experiences be given toward the solution of this 
problem for the common good. 

Other discourses have probably been written upon this subject, and no doubt 
many pharmacists have reflected on the ways and means of counterbalancing this 
liability with the hope of finally converting it into an asset. But discourses and 
reflections without action neither remove nor mitigate the condition. There is 
one remedy at least which is so simple it needs no explanation, nor can we imagine 
that it lacks justification, and was ever a time so opportune as the immediate pres- 
ent in which to correct this alleged lethargy? Each pharmacist can apply this 
remedy but only to his own case. Let us then as individuals take in a few plain 
truths for thought along these lines. 

To be sure, pharmacists know they have responsibility, and be it said to their 
credit that they have lived up to it as men good and true; but most of them will 
admit that they have not concerned themselves about it as a serious affair of 
business; instead, they have allowed the satisfaction that comes with the convic- 
tion of work well done to be their only reward for this part of their responsibility. 
This only serves as a mental compromise, for such an attitude obtains at least in 
part, if not entirely, because the service of responsibility is instinctively appraised 
as being worth something, but he allows custom or his lack of comprehension to 
deprive him of his pay. This disposition fails to benefit him financially, and does 
not tend to elevate his service in the esteem of the public. And, for like reasons 
the pharmacist must be impressed with his own lack of applied appreciation of the 
responsibility which he assumes. He must be made to realize the potential dangers 
with which it is fraught; not in a manner to perturb the mind, but in such way as 
to awaken in him a proper understanding of the circumstances under which he 
serves, for only then will he feel entitled to remuneration for his obligation. It is 
not a sentimental value that we seek to put on responsibility but a money value 
born of necessity for the financial encouragement of pharmacists, an actual need 
in their business, both for present maintenance and future vision. 

No business which constantly involves risk is considered to be properly 
financed if it is not sufficiently protected against every risk as it presents itself; 
nor can the same money be used to buy this insurance over and over; it must be 
paid outright each time and is retained by him who obligates himself to bear the 
outcome. ‘This condition is an accepted practice in many businesses. Why not 
in pharmacy? Is it not within the rights of the pharmacist, when planning the 
means to net profit, to set his price so as to cover himself against the wear and 
tear of responsibility and the risks which may bring it to an issue? It requires 
no wild flight of the imagination to conceive of cases wherein his responsibility 
may be put to test, with results more disastrous than a conflagration. The serenity 
of the past is no guarantee of an undisturbed future. Indeed the wonder is that 
the pharmacist has to defend himself so seldom. But this condition argues no 
more against the advisability of offsetting his responsibility by himself for himself 
than does the fact that he never burned out imply that he needs no fire insurance. 
On the contrary, it evidences his care, and by showing care, it pleads stronger 
the claim that responsibility is service. 

The pharmacist’s moral responsibility comes from his performance of the trust 
imposed by his clientele; and for the violation of any part of this, there can be no 
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more dread penalty than the accountability of the pharmacist to his own moral 
sense. The endeavor to live up to this trust is no small strain upon the health of 
the average pharmacist, for as a rule it enforces that unending attention to the de- 
tails of the work which keeps the pharmacist so continuously occupied and so 
closely confined. Hence, it is only right that he realize from his moral responsi- 
bility alone a yearly sum sufficient to permit of health and accident insurance in 
some form, if indeed not some such form of pension as an endowment life insurance. 
He unquestionably deserves it; he needs it to put him on a par with other workmen. 
Again, public safety demands healthy, clear-headed dispensers, and this presents 
another reason why pharmacists who are closely confined should endeavor to make 
themselves financially able to live comfortably under such environs as help to 
counteract the ill effects of close confinement, long hours and unceasing care. ‘To 
those who have made these trying selections for themselves, let it be plain that 
such is their own choice, and that they themselves must find the relief therefrom. 

Here may arise the thought that everyone has a certain moral responsi 
bility in his work, which is true, and every one who faithfully discharges his trust 
is equally entitled to such compensation and protection as we ask for, and is just 
as strongly advised to provide it for himself. 

The civil responsibility of the pharmacist is his answerability at law to any 
charge that may be brought against him. It may be a case justly instituted, or 
it may be through the inadvertence, capriciousness or malevolence of another; 
but, with or without grounds, it is incumbent upon him to set up such defense as 
he desires. 

There are phases of responsibility which come from risks that must be taken 
in the practice of pharmacy, and against all such possibilities of loss the pharmacist 
should insure himslf as do others. Many pharmacists protect themselves against 
such contingencies by the well-known indemnity insurance which is the only re 
lief offered by an outsider. ‘This does not safeguard him against all expenses which 
may be incidental to a charge, such as loss of time, for instance. It does not, how 
ever, exclude his privilege of placing his own insurance with himself. Indemnity 
insurance has to be paid for, consequently enough must be realized from responsi- 
bility to defray this expense chargeable only to it, otherwise responsibility improp 
erly becomes a burden to some other expense account. 

It must be conceded that the average lay mind logically presumes that the 
pharmacist charges enough to cover every possible outlay of expense on his part 
and in addition something as a net profit. This is exactly as it should be; if other 
wise, the fault is with the pharmacist, not with the patron who favored him witl 
the opportunity to take his proper profit. Uniortunately, this opportunity is too 
frequently neglected, and such service features as time and skill are sold for less 
than value, while responsibility is thrown in for good measure by one whose pride 
is in his product rather than in his profit. Such a procedure is entirely unnecessary, 
even if explained to the purchaser, because the latter has no other assurance of 
this having been done, and consequently does not appreciate it; instead, he be 
lieves he has paid for all he received and perhaps more. 

When we sell our goods and service at a stated price we are operating under 
the influence of this truism—‘‘we ask for what we get’’—which six words please 
mark for future reference. 
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Too many pharmacists, by allowing the customs of the past to fix their prices, 
are depriving themselves and their help of the benefit of just profit, while many 
others, through fear of competition, allow themselves to serve as pharmacists for 
little or no profit. When reflecting upon the net returns for the service which they 
have rendered, it must be evident to many pharmacists that but little, if any, value 
was really placed upon their responsibility. Where this is true, it is because of 
custom, not of thought. But thought must be aroused in the pharmacist who, 
by compounding the prescription, makes himselt a responsible party, and following 
further in the footsteps of custom files the prescription, thus appointing himself 
its custodian, and nonchalantly monopolizing the responsibility of it, shall we say, 
without pay? 

It is useless to enumerate the many accommodations of the average shop 
for which the pharmacist is so well known, though only to himself as a philan- 
thropist, but it is imperative to have his own appreciation of his pharmaceutical 
service on the plane of that service lest he lower the value of the latter which, 
by virtue of increasing experience, should enhance and not decline. 

As previously remarked, it is not prescriptions alone that involve responsi- 
bility, although we direct many of our sentences to them; for the general practice 
of dispensing must also concern the pharmacist quite as much. Let us compare 
the vocation of pharmacy to that of another by asking the question “‘Is there an- 
other calling that would deliver to the public any such hazard as is a poison—(1) 
the article itself; (2) its container, etc.; (3) the time required; (4) registration as 
a poison, and (5) responsibility—five specific matters of concern—and all for an 
amount as low as ten cents?’” We ask ourselves the question ‘Can this really be?” 
But let us drop this comparison, lest it partake of the spirit of reproach. It is, 
however, to be remembered in all such transactions, that responsibility is part 
of the service, therefore, gauge your quantities of materials accordingly. There- 
in lies an opportunity to turn responsibility into money; there is no other course 
to pursue in safety; and let it not be overlooked that competition in poisons is not 
very keen. 

Of the several formulas which have been proposed for the pricing of prescrip- 
tions, none appear to emphasize the item of responsibility, and difficult indeed 
would it be to formulate a plan by which to fix such a charge. This may seem to 
be a matter which should be left to individual decision; however, what does appear 
to be a practical suggestion is to sufficiently increase the compounding charge now 
employed to cover the extra fee desired. 

This suggestion will be illustrated by giving the writer’s experience in doing this 
very thing. Some years ago the thought occurred that the responsibility of placing 
on file and storing prescriptions was in itself worth something on each prescription, 
also that to be held accountable not only for the contents of a prescription but 
also for the outcome of it was deserving of still a littlke more on each one. And, 
as the matter was given further thought, it became very convincing that if any 


value or fee worth considering at all was made for the sum of such responsibilities 
there would remain after paying for materials and labor, but little, if any, of the 
prices then asked. So in order to assure ourselves of a fee for our responsibility, 
we adopted the plan of adding ten cents to the prices of all prescriptions for what 
was dubbed in our store ‘‘making a prescription of it,’”’ in other words, taking the 
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responsibility of dispensing it and keeping it. We felt that this was but part of 
our responsibility; but as it was a form that showed enough material aspect to 
permit we decided to capitalize it so as to offset any deficit that might arise from 
a more serious phase. 

This is an arbitrary fee because it was not founded on an accurate estimation 
of the actual cost, but was based on the assumption that if it was worth any- 
thing it was worth ten cents. This plan has been pursued for several years with 
no decrease in number or value of prescriptions, but instead an increase in both 
respects. Let us see what this means when reduced to figures. For example: 
If in one vear 10,000 prescriptions are compounded, and for each of these an ar- 
bitrary fee of ten cents is charged the result will be one thousand dollars for one 
year, which divided by three hundred and sixty five shows a daily average receipt 
of two dollars and seventy-four cents. Would any pharmacist appraise his daily 
responsibility at a lower figure? 

When the Narcotic Law went into effect on March 1, 1915, we found our- 
selves confronted by another source of responsibility, one against which indemnity 
insurance does not operate, and one that introduced some new aspects of responsi- 
bility in the form of compulsory records, order blanks and special inventory. 
This was viewed as a new responsibility added to one already in effect, so to all 
of these prescriptions and orders we attached an additional registration fee of 
ten cents. When you consider the detail of registering and keeping of these records 
for two vears for ten cents or five cents each a year you will appreciate that it is little 
enough. But that the fee does help to reimburse you to some extent is shown by 
assuming that if in one year 1000 narcotic prescriptions are registered at ten cents 
each, you obtain one hundred dollars to help repay you for some responsibility 
which might take a very concrete form, due entirely to an oversight on the part of 
a tired m nd and a fatigued body. Now add the one thousand and the one hundred 
dollars and divide by three hundred and sixty-five to find that you have a little 
over three dollars a day for the burden of responsibility that comes from your own 
and your help’s doings. The cost of all your outside protection along these lines 
must come out of the three dollars; it is comparatively small and leaves none too 
much for the insurance of yourself and your business against responsibility by your- 
self. It is, therefore, urged that the pharmacist give commensurate thought, 
care and skill to all work with which he is entrusted; that he ask enough to enable 
him to do it right, and that in setting the price he be not oblivious to the fact that 
he is assuming an obligation of no little import and for an indefinite period. Hach 
pharmacist must be a merchant with his materials and a labor union within 
himself when it comes to time, skill and responsibility. The setting of one’s 
own price is a privilege denied to none. 

A large part of your net profit from dispensing must needs come, not from the 
sale of material, which must be re-stocked, but from the turning into money 
of such immaterials as skill and responsibility. ‘Therefore, crystallize your re 
sponsibility within your mind, and then capitalize it both for your business pro 
tection and as a pensionary measure. Put responsibility on the expense account 
and see that it is met by a sufficient fee. Economics demand it for you but only 
your individual efforts can secure it. If you have no better plan adopt some- 
thing like the one outlined; if you have a better one, tell it, that all may profit 
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by it. The nearer you can bring your charges to a basis which is equitable to you 
for the entire service you render, the better it is for both you and for him who 
is getting less than you are, for the psychology of advancing prices shows beyond 
doubt that the rule of price changes works both ways—cuts beget cuts, advances 
beget advances. And now the six marked words of a previous paragraph may be 
rearranged into another sentence, which in this connection is quite as unquestion- 
able as the first; to wit: ‘“‘we get what we ask for.”’ 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


OREL JONES: Sometime ago I was talking to a banker about responsibility of persons, 
and he said, “The banking business is such a responsible business. You are liable to take a bad 
check or get into some bad deal and lose quite a lot of money.’’ And I said, ‘“‘That is nothing 
compared to the drug business.’’ He did not know about that, but I went on to say that there 
is not a five- or a ten-cent sale made from behind the prescription counter without the life of a per- 
son being concerned. I then narrated several incidents of ‘‘near’’ mistakes. Let us charge ade- 
quate prices and capitalize our responsibilities. 

HENRY KRAEMER: This is one of the most important papers I have ever heard. The 
future of the American Pharmaceutical Association depends upon the work of this Section. | 
wish very much that it would be possible to have an annual report of the commercial progress 
of pharmacy by the secretary of the Section of Education and Legislation. I would like to see 
this address of Mr. Peacock distributed everywhere, so that we may see what is being done and 
get a just valuation of the work of the pharmacist. I do not see how there can be a profession 
of pharmacy unless there is a due valuation placed upon the work of pharmacists. I do not see 
how you can go to your physician and pay out four or five dollars for professional services without 
realizing the importance of selling and dispensing the drugs. There ought to be some way of 
summarizing matters and educating the public to a higher view of the druggist, and the progress 
that has been made in the different sections of the country, so that they may come to a better 
understanding of our art or our profession. 

J. E. Justice: I want to say a word in regard to the fee charged for registration, or the 
fee charged for responsibility, and relate one incident. A druggist in one of the larger cities of 
the South some years ago started in with two thousand dollars when he took an old store that was 
run down; the owners were getting very small prices for prescriptions. He thought he must ad 
vance the price of prescriptions, but was fearful that it would run people away from his store 
That was ten years ago, and today he is operating two stores in that city and has practically 
eliminated all competition. Some of his friends told him that if he raised the price of prescrip- 
tions he would drive trade away from his store; I was working with that man at the time and I 
was fearful myself. He simply added ten cents to every prescription and today he has the most 
of the prescription trade in the city. 

CHAIRMAN UTECH: I think that is the mistake pharmacists uniformly make—of under 
estimating their own ability in charging for their services. As Mr. Peacock has clearly brought 
out, just think of the many stall operations you go through for a ten-cent sale. Some years 
ago I took my clerks into conference and we went over this matter, and it occurred to me that 
we were not getting enough for the service we were giving, and, of course, the first thing I thought 
of was competition, that if we did this, we should lose some of our customers. But we did increase 
our prices, and found the opposite was true. It did not affect the business, in fact, if anything, 
it increased the business, because it 1s the unusual customer who will quibble about the price, 
and if you can establish your reputation for honesty, fair dealing and good service, it is not a 
question of price. If you go toa specialist, you expect to pay more than to a general practitioner 

[ was employed in Philadelphia a few years ago in a section of the city where there was one 
of the best known consulting physicians of the country, one who attracted patients from all over 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states, and the singular thing was that when people brought in 
a prescription from this high-priced specialist, they said, ‘You want to be careful about this 
because I paid a high fee for it.’’, The point is that the people were willing to pay more for this 


man’s reputation, and that is the idea that druggists should develop in their practice. We 
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should take cognizance of these different factors; instead of being a drawback to the business, 
they will increase the material revenue 

5. K. Sass: I think this is a time when we should get away from the old system of charging 
25 cents and 35 cents and 60 cents. We should take a lesson from the plumber, the automobile 
manufacturer and others. The plumber will not work for 35 cents or 75 cents; he charges a dollar 
an hour, and materials extra. I smashed the fender of my automobile not long since and the 
mechanic charged me for the material and then five dollars for labor. Five dollars for the labor 
of a competent man for not more than two hours’ work. You put in five hours’ work sometimes 
for a dollar and a half. It isashame! But we can get the prices if we only ask them; there is 


no trouble about that 


A man came in not long ago with two prescriptions and asked what they would cost. I] 
said, as nearly as I could figure it out, $1.65. He said, ‘‘Oh, that is too much.”’ I said, ‘*That 
is my price, I cannot do it for any less,’’ and started back behind the prescription counter. He 
said, “Allright, I will call for them in half an hour.’’ When he called for them he paid me and then 


said, ‘‘Doctor X told me to go to this store (and then he named another store), and when I went 
there they said it would be a dollar and a half.’’ He asked for his prescription to be given back 
to him, when the druggist said he would fill it for a dollar and thirty-five cents; this made him 
suspicious, so he took the prescription away from him. I did not have any difficulty in getting 
the price, and I think we are justified in asking the higher prices, because we have to pay a good 


deal more for everything that we use in our prescriptions 


CONSERVING LIFE BY ELIMINATING WASTE.’ 
BY ROBERT P. FISCHELIS. 


In April IQOTO, it was the writer’s pleasure to address a jomt meeting ot the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society and the Philadelphia Branch of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association on the subject of “‘How Physicians and Pharma- 
cists Can CoGperate in the Use of Available Drugs.’’ It was pointed out at that 
time that the scarcity of many drugs made it necessary to look about for suitable 
products to replace those which were unobtainable. ‘The suggestion was made 
that sodium salts be used to replace potassium salts wherever possible and that 
standardized galenicals be used in place of alkaloids for internal medication wher- 
ever this procedure was feasible. Since these suggestions were made, our own coun 
try has become actively engaged in the great world war and the problem of con 
serving life has become more significant to all of us than ever before. 

We have a fair example of what may be expected on the part of some oi those 
who are in control of the necessities of life when we consider the food and coal 
situation. Prices have increased with the constantly increasing demand for these 
products on the part of our allies and the situation has reached such a stage that 
dictators have been appointed by the Government to take full charge of the regula- 
tion of prices and supply. I cite this merely to show the ultimate outcome of 
either speculation or improper handling of necessary articles. 

It is time to sound a warning to pharmacists, hospital authorities, physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians, and all others engaged in manufacturing, supplying, dis 
pensing and using drugs and biological products, that unless efforts are made on 
the part of all to eliminate waste through carelessness, deterioration or misapplica 
tion, we may be confronted with a serious situation regarding supplies of many 
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drugs, chemicals and biological products most necessary for the conservation of 
life. 

Fortunately, much has been done in the past three years to place America 
on an independent footing as regards the manufacture of medicinal products, 
but much more must be accomplished before this end will have been attained. 
The demand for certain drugs and biological products, particularly for the large 
armies which are being raised, is bound to be unprecedented. ‘The civilian popula- 
tion will need the same medical attention as it is accustomed to in time of peace, 
and patriotism demands that our boys at the front shall not be inconvenienced 
the least bit for lack of medical supplies. 

Unless waste is eliminated in the handling of drug products and remedies 
are judiciously employed, shortages are bound to occur. Foreign governments 
have commandeered drugs in their countries from time to time when acute situa 
tions arose. Our country will be forced to do the same thing unless the professions 
demonstrate that they can handle the problem adequately themselves. Surely 
we do not want a dictator in pharmacy, nor do we want situations to arise which 
will compel the government to further regulate business. 

Such steps are inevitable, however, unless concerted efforts to conserve sup- 
plies of pharmaceutical and biological products are put forth. ‘There is an inex 
cusable waste of biological products each year, due mostly to careless ordering on 
the part of the retailer. Let us stop and consider for a moment that if every drug 
store in the United States were to return but one package of diphtheria antitoxin 
to the manufacturer because it had become out-dated and therefore useless, ap- 
proximately 50,000 packages of this valuable remedial agent would be wasted 
and this while lives are being lost elsewhere for want of the product. ‘This is but 
one example and when we take into consideration that there are 150,000 physicians 
and 15,000 veterinarians in addition to the 50,000 druggists in the United States, 
who use hundreds of biological products, the wastage possible, because of careless 
ordering, at once assumes enormous and startling proportions. Yet such a waste 
would occur if a majority of the members of the proiessions did not stop to con 
template the results of such carelessness. 

All of us must stop thinking merely as individuals and consider the significance 
of multiplication of individual wastefulness and carelessness. ‘The slice of bread 
thrown awav from one loaf seems a trivial thing, but a slice of bread thrown away 
in every home in the United States in one day would mean a waste of sufficient 
bread to feed starving thousands in another part of the world. A single package 
of any article, subject to deterioration, which becomes useless, due to overstocking, 
seems trivial, but when multiplied by thousands this trivial waste soon assumes 
formidable proportions. It makes no difference whether the pharmacist bears 
the loss in permitting an article to deteriorate or whether the manufacturer makes 
an allowance, there is nevertheless always a loss. And added to the loss of the 
product itself, there is the loss of accessories like rubber, metal, glass, wood, paper, 
dyes, other chemicals, time, labor and money used in putting it up, which in these 
days are very expensive and in some cases scarce commodities. 

Of course, it is impossible to foretell with absolute accuracy what the demand 
for a certain perishable product will be, but the careful pharmacist can gauge de 


mands pretty accurately and waste can be reduced to a minimum by careful 
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study of conditions. It is unnecessary, particularly at this time, to order more 
biological or pharmaceutical products than are needed for use in the immediate 
future, as supply stations of manufacturers are now so conveniently located in 
every section of the country that in the case of epidemics, supplies of biological 
products, etc., can be obtained anywhere within twenty-four hours at the very 
latest. It is better to take advantage of supply facilities than of the privilege of 
returning goods. The former is economy; the latter is waste. It is also unneces- 
sary for pharmacists to stock the products of numerous manufacturers. It is 
better to investigate carefully and decide upon the most reliable manufacturer 
who is in a position to give satisfactory service and then handle his goods exclusively 
than to tie up capital in the products of three or four manufacturers. Under the 
latter conditions the chances are that stocks will always be incomplete, whereas 
in the former case a complete line can be carried at much smaller financial outlay. 

Overstocking of supplies of all kinds in the drug store is exceedingly bad prac- 
tice from a commercial point of view as well as from the standpoint of national 
necessity just now. ‘The practice of hoarding supplies of products which are apt 
to become scarce is also a poor one from the point of view of the shrewd business 
man, aside from any moral consideration, owing to the uncertainty of market con- 
ditions and the uncertainty regarding the length of the war. It not only has the 
effect of inflating prices, but it may also serve as a boomerang and leave high- 
priced stocks on the hands of the retailer when normal conditions are restored. 

The purchase in bulk of pharmaceuticals subject to deterioration is a waste- 
ful procedure unless there are immediate prospects of disposing of them. It should 
always be remembered that quick turnovers bring greater profits than ‘‘free goods” 
lying on the shelves for long periods. 

We must not overlook the fact that every pint of fluidextract and every pack- 
age of bacterin or serum manufactured represents materials more and more diffi- 
cult to procure, as well as time and labor, which, unless properly utilized, represent 
absolute waste. In times of peace, this does not loom particularly large but under 
the stress of war it assumes great proportions and we must see that it is not allowed 
to go on. 

“Doing Your Bit’’ means more than flying the American flag over your store. 
It means enlisting actively in the work of Conserving Life by Eliminating Waste. 


BACTERIOLOGY AT THE FRONT. 


Bacteriological investigation in hospitals of the front line has been a novel feature of this 
war. Nothing of the kind has been practised in any of our previous campaigns. It has been 
rendered possible by equipping motor vans as mobile laboratories. They have been attached 
to a clearing station or a group of clearing stations, and the officer in charge is provided with 
a small motor car, so that he can go to any place in his area where his services may be wanted 
These officers perform three functions: 

1. They examine all kinds of morbid products from the hospital wards, and thus aid in the 
diagnosis of enteric fevers and other epidemic diseases on the medical side, and of the various 
forms of infection that attack surgical wounds. 

2. They examine contacts in cases of infectious fever and search for carriers both among 
the troops and in the civil population 

3. They investigate new forms of disease that appear among the troops in order to discover 
their causes and the means of prevention.—British Medical Journal, June 23, 1917. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY.* 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

N. F. IIJ.—A feature of the Secretary’s business last year was the closing of the accounts 
of the National Formulary III. Only one item, amounting to $6.75, remained on the ledger at 
the close of the year and this has since been collected. The total collections for the year on N. F. 
III account were $589.14. The unsold copies—221 in various bindings—have been stored in 
the Lloyd Library with other property of the Association. Early in the year it was found neces- 
sary to print and bind in cloth 250 copies of the N. F. III. The sales for the year amounted to 
301 copies. The expense charged against N. F. III was $155.39. 

N. F. 1V.—An account with the distributing agents for the N. F. IV is kept in the Secretary’s 
office. During the year 1916 the sales of the N. F. IV aggregated 15,759 copies with an income 
of $28,108.69. During the same period the expenditures were $12,137.14. In the first half 
of the year 1917, 4,324 copies of N. F. IV were soldand yielded an income of $7,371.75. The 
sales of the N. F. IV in various bindings up to June 1, 1917, were: muslin 10,934, buckram 8,601, 
interleaved 548, total 20,083. The total receipts from these sales were $35,480.44, and the total 
expenditures for the N. F. IV from January 1, 1916, to August 1, 1917, was $14,026.37. 

Year Books.—The delay in the distribution of Year Book, Vol. III (1914), owing to a fire 
in the printing plant, held up the payment of the bill until after the close of the fiscal year, with 
the result that the expense of two numbers of the Year Book will accrue to the fiscal year 1917. 
Volume IV (1915) has now been distributed and paid for. Complimentary copies of Volume IV 
were sent to the pharmaceutical journals for review, a departure from the previous custom. The 
remaining copies of both of these Year Books have been stored in the Lloyd Library. Detailed 
reports follow: 


A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF NATIONAL FORMULARY III 
FRoM JAN. 1, 1916, TO DEC. 31, 1916. 
I. Recetpts. 


From sales and payment of bills due Jan. 1, 1916.................. $589.14 
IT. Expenditures. 
Printme and binding 350 Copies. ..... 2.66.0 cccc ins Cimeeeae —aesae 
Insurance on plates...... D cas Sel aitehe’ig © eratene 6 ee oe ies 2.95 
Rebate on copies returned (29)... eee aes ; 34.80 
Collection of accounts overdue..................... Peeper ie a 6.00 
IRIN oes cote loa igh avi ax wi walate aie ORO SO Ses ise eel 31.84 
TE OI ios 5.0 Sida vine be wawnenesen es $155.39 
III. Remittances. 
To Treasurer, as per Treasurer’s receipts.................00008. $589.14 
IV. Sales. 
To dealers and individuals, cash and charge accounts....... Kote $437.54 
Number of orders filled—82 
Number of copies sold—304 
V. Accounts Unpaid. 
By dealers, January 1,1916. $158.35 


By dealers, January 1, 1917........ ee eee 6.75 


* Presented and approved in Second General Session of American Pharmaceutical Associ- 


ation, Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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VI. Stock on Hand. 
(At Lloyd Library.) 


Copies bound tn cloth..<.........26..085. Ttideotaaiancied. aan 
Copies bound in cloth, interleaved........ so esac we ae ealaee 34 
Copies bound in sheep.................. eT eee Tre 9 
Copies bound in sheep, interleaved....................4.. 28 

thc. ats ethos be hiciseud Acute xoob tak chee el etnarank and Dae aaa ion waa 
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B. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF NATIONAL FORMULARY IV. 


Expenditures, Jan. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1916: 





Envelopes for proof................. eee ee eee $ 11.25 
Lippincott—publication............. eee ve re ee 11,529.98 
Re NN 58 iso die én et nine eis s Rew edn O0's Ghee es 43-55 
Honorarium, C. Lewis Diehl...... et ere 500.00 
I IO ak kk ewiiie os 8 oe one esse roe 40.12 
Express on complimentary copies....................0.05- 12.24 
Oe I oid hoo oi os Faw eWSn bes aeQ eer 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 
Expenditures from Jan. 1, 1917, to Aug. 1, 1917: 
LADOEIOUII—DEDECATIOR. oo oo vc ccc ce vesercvreseeseseewes $1,853.88 
Dn ts Bo chs cnaSie enw enaed 5 Aone nbcoh vn cabo a nares asd 10.35 
ee Oe aR 5565.5 o-v e059 Od sR Aare ee Ed oben tos 25.00 
pe ee ee ee eee 
C. NATIONAL ForRMULARY IV. 
Summary of Quarterly Reports of Sales 1916. 
(Midland Publishing Co.) 
Sept. 1, 1916: 
Number Price per 
Bindings. sold. copy. Amount, 
J ai dedi te wren 4,150 $1 .60'/2 $ 6,660.75 
Buckram......... ; coe Se 1.93'/s 6,780.24 
Buckram interleaved.............. 292 2.87!/ 839.50 
Totals icebergs ocean FOG6 $14,280.49 
Less freight (allowed by contract) 73.16 
Remitted to Treasurer....... 
Dec. 1,1916: 
Number Price per 
Bindings. sold. copy. Amount. 
Muslin. . estar itcasd (i+se.cee eee $1 .60!/2 $ 6,168 .015 
3uckram... oe » £9995 1.93'/2 7, 304.625 
Buckram interleaved. . . 195 2.87!/s 560.625 
cc ae — ne eee $14,033 .265 
Less freight... widedlse 131.90 


Remitted to Treasurer... .. 


Total remitted to Treasurer during 1916 


$ 


12,137.14 


$1,889.23 


14,207.33 


$13,901 30 


$ 


28,103.69 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 


Summary of Quarterly Reports of Sales 
Mar. 1,1917: 


Bindings Number. 
Muslin....... . 799 
Buckram. 863 
Buckram interleaved 39 

2” 2,679 
Credit—Exchange on Philadelphia C. P 
Freight 

Remitted to Treasurer 
June 1,1917: 

Bindings Number. 
i ee 1,164 
er eee 459 
Buckram interleaved....... 22 

are 1,645 


Less freight... 
Remitted to Treasurer. 


Total remittances for 1917 
Total remittances for 1916 


Total remittances from July 1, 


D. 


OF THE 


REPORT. 


Jan. 1 to June 1, 1917 
Price per copy. Amount 
$1 .605 $2,852 .085 
1.935 1,669 .905 
2.875 112.125 
$4,634.115 
$16.50 
12.43 28.93 
Price per copy. Amount. 
$1 .605 $1,868.22 
I .935 888.16 
2.875 63.25 


1916 to June 1, 1917, inclusive 


NATIONAL FORMULARY IV. 





$2,819.63 
53.06 


Summary of copies printed and bound by Lippincott: 


eens A... 66. ds. 7/25 
8/31 
Series B.... 10/31 
11/17 
oS etait 2/28 
5/10 


Totais...... 


Cloth. 
3,000 
1,500 
4,500 
I,200 
1,500 
I ,O00o 


12,700 


Buckram. 
2,000 


3,000 


5 


goo 


1,200 


500 


9,600 


Intl 
200 
300 
100 


100 


JOO 





$4,605.18 


th 


2,766.57 


th 


72371. 
28,108. 


75 
69 


$35,480.44 


Total. 

5,200 
4,800 
7,500 
2,500 
1,500 
1,500 


23,000 


(All were charged to Midland Publishing Company except 44 copies of Series A bound in 
(35 unbound copies distributed complimentary 


buckram which were sent out complimentary. ) 
are not included. ) 


Copies Received and Sold by Midland Publishing Co. 


July 1, 1916, to June 1, 1917. 
Copies Sold. 
Quarters ending 
1916. Muslin Buckra 
Sept. 1 4,150 3,50 
Dec. 1 nae 3,843 4,97 
1917. 

Mar 1 Sis ‘777 86 
June 1 1,164 45 
Total sold 10,934 8,60 


m Intl. 
4 292 
5 195 
3 39 
9 22 
I 545 


Total. 


7,946 
7,813 


- ,679 


1,645 


20,083 
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Stock at Midland Pub. Co., June 1,1917..... 1,773 963 137 
Complimentary copies distributed..........  ..... 44 
Total printed and bound............... 12,707 9,608 685 


E. ACCOUNT OF PROCEEDINGS AND YEAR BOOK. 


I. Sales of Proceedings and Year Books: 


Peceits Wen FOG: 2, CONG, tH FO: £, POET okie cok kk oe ks kw ssi Wikwnacinn ws 
— 70.85 


ee Ee ee ee eee 


II. Stock of Proceedings stored in Lloyd Library: 


PRIN ore a og tnt ee rigs, Sink eich eoune calidtd Suna eared Ree .$,382 
5 io aici e sw ork HGRA oelna nrenenntrid wo Kobe WS Waa aE 1,369 
SESE Aer ee Bnet i eine er ee ee ee ee 2,617 
III. Stock of Year Books stored in Lloyd Library: 
NN ay nis Wid ea ates at an eek aaw dud Se onivematee aut 266 
NS teow LS ORR TRON s bee eek aemern erento 467 
NN Bo sing: 35 He EWE GWE AAO OER ODEO EET Amma HE-A 459 
We SN ih 6 kode bd on eae Tew R EN Ke oe eene wend 323 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Total expended for Year Books, Volumes 3 (1914) and 4 (1915), exclusive of salary 
porter: 


Vol. IIT (1914). 


Stoneman Press, printing, binding and distribution.......................... 

ae A RS or. se og aid a itis ipn rare MW ar Sie hs WIG. SUL ne pe tea GA ee 

eID IRIE = I fs ai Jens u ad hia ke Weiss oe tele vam hg BLT waar me fel wa 

EE I os 6S eae Ea eeD KN ER Hepes ORREAE ET ETRE ORewES 

General Secretary, parcel post amd Express... .. 0.2... ccc cece ccc nce cccccccccccss 
BG to 25 nie 8 Blk ania ear eal 6 aie aes Ce eee nd eas 

Expended from 1916 budget.... ..............0--005- Lecacse @& 483-08 

Expended from 1917 budget....... SS Sg; sand vals fe dui nash ala radars 2,469.02 

Total... Dd atest initrd Steallatee Walda tesla eed anne a edesae as 

Copies printed and bound............... ssscce 9,000 

Copies distributed or sold................. +. 2,§@3 

Copies stored in Lloyd Library.......... eer 459 


Vol. IV (1915). 


Eschenbach Printing Co., printing, binding and distribution................. 
Journals for reporter... .. 2.2... 6065. ci soy anal cae ed 
W. T. Robinson, labels........... a ee ee ee ae 
PS daa las Sly Grignard ap ath sh veel Sacre i Tin doc VNG TE Dp Dae 
Cee eo Ce eo 
OEE I oo soos in oes oss wemowwe ee 
Copies distributed............ pe egkealixats eee 
Copies in Secretary’s office.......... 25 
Copies stored in Lioyd Library .........0.seecce008 323 


F. AccCouNT OF BADGES AND BARS. 


Receipts from sale of badges and bars, Jan. 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1917. 
en Oe BE og, cb ae eas breve es eae eba ee eu eaewos 


. $70.85 


of the Re- 


$2,848 .61 
3.50 
43 -53 
16.84 


9-55 





$2,922.03 


- 
tw 


1922.03 
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Expenditures for badges and bars, Jan. 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1917: 





30 Atlantic City Bars re Rr eae 25.50 
Stock on hand, Jan. 1, 1917: 
Gold badges eee ana £2 
Gold bars ried Ee eee he as 93 
G. Recerpts By MONTHS, JAN 1, 1916, TO DEC. 31,1916. 
Badges Proc. and 
and Bars Yr. Bk. N.F. III. N.F. IV Total. 
| eee acetate $10.00 $143.68 $ 153.68 
Pep... aes bien 14.50 105.43 ee 119.93 
Mar Eons ee 2.95 153-45 sai 156.40 
Apr.. ; Bawa peor 59.40 Sere 59.40 
May are Bens ae 9 .00 13.89 La aaa 22.89 
June raped aa 59s ripe 16.05 nee Ge 16.05 
| ear peat grees 90.34 ie hrcie a 90.34 
Bie; GME BO0t... 2.665 cee $21.45 8.00 ‘<6 $ 7,500.00 7,535.00 
| A SR ce eet ie ener eet oe eee 10.00 Sry Wrote tian 11.35 
BS can comee eee 4c kale psunats 16.40 ie 6,707.33 6,723.73 
are Pte ors cn ae ore Se lee se rank 13,901.36 13,901 .36 
Total... oer ey $21.45 $70.85 $589.14 $28,108 .69 $28,790.13 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Receipts. 
Jan 1, 1917, to Aug. 1, 1917. 
IRS sna ajdiasa ered fakes ees $ 8.00 ee a ta $ 8.00 
Re ee guveeiena: ee 4.00 a ee et 18.75 
MMar..... eng ie ee ree ate 2.00 re $4,605.18 4,607.18 
eee tate cr ace he negises or ainta ie ot Zwick oplibicemees i trattiacels 
ete re re ty oe eee 3.60 2,766.5 2,770.17 
June ae sete, “wake 7.20 
Deen eee eee lect Sees iene © “erintnen 
| See $24.80 $6.75 $7,371.75 $7,411.30 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. B. Day, 
August 23, 1917. General Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.* 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

Your Committee on Weights and Measures begs to point out that the movement instituted 
by the committee in 1914 resulted in the organization on December 27th last, of the American 
Metric Association, after the holding of a metric conference under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Because of the death of a colleague, your Chairman was unable to attend the meeting, but he 
participated in the preliminary conferences at which the meeting was planned and has been in 
sympathetic touch with the organization since its formation. 

The success of the initial meeting has been described in most of the pharmaceutical journals, 
so here emphasis will be laid upon the broad lines of representation that the conference typified 
and which was further manifested in the officers and directorate chosen at the meeting. These 
gentlemen were: President, G. F. Kunz, gem expert and representative of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers; Vice-presidents, Wm. Jay Schieffelin, representative of the National 








* Presented and approved in Second General Session of American Pharmaceutical Associ- 


ation, Indianapolis meeting, 1917 
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Wholesale Druggists Association; Emil P. Albrecht, secretary of the Philadelphia Bourse; and 
Orrin E. Stanly, secretary of the Portland, Oregon, Society of Civil Engineers; Secretary, Howard 
Richards, Jr., electrical engineer and founder of the Metric Association of China; Treasurer, 
A. P. Williams, chairman of the Foreign Trade Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association; Executive Committee, H. V. Arny, past chairman of our committee on weights and 
measures and chairman of a similar committee of the American Chemical Society; F. R. Drake, 
chairman of the Metric Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, A. E. Kennelly, 
representative of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers; S. S. Stratton, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Standards; and W. P. Wilson, secretary of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. 

Since its organization the Metric Association has made highly satisfactory progress. Among 
the organizations that have become members are the National Wholesale Grocers Association, 
the National Drug Manufacturers Association and the American Chemical Society. Among its 
individual members are enrolled such men as Alexander Graham Bell. In addition to the monies 
received for dues, the Association has received several large gifts; one from Mr. Alexander 
Herbert, providing for sufficient funds to conduct an educational campaign among Chambers of 
Commerce and similar business organizations. 

The membership consists of (a) individuals, fee $2.00 per annum; ()) firms, fee $5.00 per 
annum; and (c) organizations, fees $10.00 per annum. 

It is hoped that members of the American Pharmaceutical Association will take out individual 
membership and it is the particular desire of your Committee that this Association which was 
indirectly the founder of the Metric Association will become one of its coérganization members. 
To this end, we beg to submit the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, the American Pharmaceutical Association was one of the leaders in the organiza- 
tion of the American Metric Association founded at a meeting held in New York last December, 
and 

WHEREAS, the American Pharmaceutical Association heartily approves of the aims of the 
American Metric Association and of the education campaign which it has begun: be it therefore 

Resolved, that this Association show its approval of the American Metric Association by 
taking out an organization membership in said Association: and be it further 

Resolved, that the sum of ten dollars be appropriated to pay the dues for the first year. 

CASWELL A. Mayo, Chairman. 














H. M. WHELPLEY J. W. ENGLAND 
Treasurer A. Ph. A, Secretary of the Council 

















COUNCIL BUSINESS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL, FOURTH SESSION, 1916-1917.* 


The fourth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1916— 
17 was held at the Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, on Tuesday, August 28, 1917, at 7.30 P.M. 

Chairman Lewis C. Hopp presided. 

Present: Messrs. Arny, Bibbins, Claus, Day, Dye, Eberle, Eldred, Engelhardt, England, 
Fennel, Fuller, Glover, Hartmann, Hopp, Koch, Kuever, Sayre, Snow, Stewart, Turner, Utech, 
Whelpley and Wulling. 

The minutes of the third session of the Council for 1916-17, held at Atlantic City on Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, were presented and approved as published. 

Motion No. 36 (Election of Members; Applications Nos. 240 to 257 inclusive), in Council 
Letter No. 27, was reported to have received a majority of affirmative votes. 

The report of the Secretary was presented and approved. It was as follows: 





Members of the Council: 


GENTLEMEN: 

The Council held three sessions at the Atlantic City (1916) meeting and has transacted 
business by mail since. 

Twenty-seven Council Letters have been issued covering 58 pages and 36 motions. 

A synopsis of the motions of the Council is attached and will become a part of the records. 

The members elected to date number 310; the number elected last year by the first sessions 
of the Council at Atlantic City was 422. 

The membership of the Council numbers 40, of which 17 are representatives of local branches. 
A number of changes of the membership have taken place. William C. Alpers and M. I. Wilbert 
are deceased. S. L. Hilton has been succeeded by H. C. Fuller, H. P. Hynson by H. Engel- 
hardt, George B. Kauffman by Clair A. Dye, and Thos. D. McElhenie by Jeannot Hostmann. 

Charles H. Rogers resigned in December last as the representative of the West Virginia 
Branch, but no one has yet been chosen to succeed him. 

There are 20 local branches, of which 17 at present have Council representatives; those not 
having are West Virginia, Montana and Cuba. 

The three members of the Council elected by mail in November last for 1917-18 were Fred- 
erick J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn., George M. Beringer, Camden, N. J., and Thomas F. Main, 
New York, N. Y. (recently deceased). 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary of Council. 


SYNOPSIS OF MOTIONS OF THE COUNCIL, 1916-17. 


Motion No. 1. Election of members Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 2. That the General Secretary be authorized to furnish to the Chairman of 
each standing committee of the Association a reasonable supply of postage and stationery to 
carry on the work of the committee, to be determined by consulting the chairman. Carried. 

Motion No. 3. ‘That the 1917 or Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association be held during the week of Monday, August 27 to Saturday, September 1. Carried. 

Motion. No 4. That Francis FE. Bibbins, of Indianapolis, be elected as Local Secretary for 
1917. Carried. 

Motion No. 5. Election of members Nos. 9 to 19 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 6. ‘That $2500 be appropriated to the National Formulary IV Account with 
which to pay bills for the National Formulary IV. Carried. 

Motion No. 7. Election of members Nos. 20 and 21. Carried. 





* The first, second and third sessions of the Council for 1916-1917 were held at Atlantic 


City, N. J., September 7 and 8, 1916. 
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Motion No. 8. That, under existing circumstances, the resignation of Dr. James H. Beal 
as a member of the Committee on Publication be accepted with regrets. Carried. 

Motion No.9. ‘That the resignation of H. P. Hynson as a member of the Committee on Recipe 
Book (term expiring 1920) be accepted, with regrets. Carried. 

Motion No. 10. Election of members Nos. 22 to 30 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 11. That Charles H. LaWall be elected a member of the Committee on Recipe 
Book to succeed H. P. Hynson, term expiring in 1920. Carried. 

Motion No. 12. That James H. Beal be appointed chairman of a special committee to raise 
funds for a proposed A. Ph. A. Home, and that Dr. Beal be authorized to select his own associates 
on the committee and requested to report progress from time to time. Substituted by Motion 
No. 16. 

Motion No. 13. That Elwood Hendrick, of New York City, be recommended for appoint- 
ment as a member of the Tariff Commission. Carried. 

Motion No. 14. That $5000 be appropriated to the National Formulary account with which 
to pay bills for the National Formulary IV. Carried. 

Motion No. 15. Election of members Nos. 31 to 38 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 16. That Dr. James H. Beal be appointed chairman of a special committee, 
that he is to select, to consider the project for establishing an A. Ph. A. headquarters; to report 
to the Association a comprehensive plan covering the scope of the work contemplated through 
such an agency; a plan for its permanent management; and alsoastatement as to the amount 
of endowment fund that will be necessary to provide for sufficient income for this purpose so that 
the financial support of the project will be assured. Carried. 

Motion No. 17. That proposed budget of appropriations for 1917 be approved. Carried. 


PROPOSED BUDGET OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR I9I!I7. 


Appropriations for General Expenses: 





i 2 I ie ce ee ah eat hens te eateries od Perret 
No. 2. Printing, Pushes ond Sastioneey inte a ty ie priaue- ede 1,000.00 
No. 3. Clerical Expenses—Secretary’s Office...... tonioe 416.00 
No. 4. Miscellaneous Expenses................... : ne 200.00 
Wo. 5. GRERORTEDIOTS. .. 2. 6. .ccc ve ccwes lad nae ae Rig ita wate - 350.00 
No. 6. Traveling Expenses....... iat Aber etolacests Se ees ee 200.00 
No. 7. Committee on Membership.............. pai aahieetede 250.00 
No. 8. Committee on Unofficial Standards.................... 100.00 
Pe > I IS a woe eine vcs ce Rie a ee ere 3,000.00 
No. 10. Premium on Treasurer’s Bond..... oH ; grits i 50.00 
No. 11. National Drug Trades Conference........ Pehines 100.00 
No. 12. Section on Scientific Papers....... bod ctetatee 25.00 
No. 13. Section on Education and Legislation........... eee 25.00 
No. 14. Section on Commercial Interests... - sisiaaaieee 25.00 
No. 15. Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dicsensine ee 25.00 
No. 16. Section on Historical Pharmacy....... Sb é dvi eGo 25.00 
No. 17. Women’s Section....... - prmaetdindl tes = 25.00 
No. 18. National Syllabus Comsaitter eee eee F: 25.00 
No. 19. Committee on Recipe Book................. a 50.00 





— $12,041.00 


Appropriations for Open Accounts: 


Pee i sos hn oe ohkamess eee $6,250.00 

(a) Publication......... nas aniratk ; .... + $5,000.00 

(b) Clerical Expenses......... sie aia ec si mails 800.00 

(c) Postage and Stationery......... le dal? i 300.00 

(d) Freight, Drayage and SSinssllensous. Pies 150.00 
Oe ee ere See rr rere 1,000.00 
Ne ee er ere mere 50.00 


ee oS con 1s os ace ALS eR oe 50.00 7,350.00 


$19,391.00 
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Motion No. 18. FElection of members Nos. 39 to 50 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 19. That the Chairman of the Council appoint a committee to prepare resolu- 
tions to be sent to the widow of the late Martin I. Wilbert, expressing the sympathies of the 
members of the Council to her, in her bereavement, and their appreciation of the valuable ser- 
vices Mr. Wilbert has rendered to American Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. Carried. The committee named was S. L. Hilton, Dr. F. E. Stewart and H. V. Arny. 

Motion No. 20. Election of members Nos. 51 to 67 inclusive. Carried 

Motion No. 21. Election of members Nos. 68 to 75 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 22. Election of members Nos. 76 to 102 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 23. That an additional $100 be appropriated for the National Drug Trade 
Conference. Carried. 

Motion No. 24. Election of members Nos. 103 to 123 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 25. That the program for 1917 Annual Meeting as revised be approved. Carried. 

Motion No. 26. ‘That $2000 be appropriated to the National Formulary IV account with 
which to pay bills for the National Formulary IV. Carried. 

Motion No. 27. That Walter H. Cousins of Dallas, Texas, be elected to fill the vacancy of 
membership on the Commission of Proprietary Medicines caused by the death of the late Martin 
I. Wilbert. Carried. 

Motion No. 28. ‘That fifteen dollars be appropriated to the Committee on Patents and Trade 
Marks for expenses of committee. - Carried. 

Motion No. 29. Election of members Nos. 124 to 148 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 30. That an additional appropriation of $100.00 be made for National Drug 
Trade Conference. Carried. 

Motion No. 31. Election of members Nos. 149 to 172 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No, 32. Election of members Nos. 173 to 227 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 33. That Samuel C. Henry, of Philadelphia, be elected to fill the vacancy in 
the Commission on Proprietary Medicines caused by the death of the late Thomas F. Main. 
Carried. 

Motion. No. 34. That Caswell A. Mayo, of New York, be elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Committee on Transportation, as a member and chairman, caused by the death of the late 
Thomas F. Main. Carried. 

Motion No. 35. Election of members Nos. 228 to 239 inclusive. Carried. 


The report of the Committee on Publication was read and, on motion of F. E. Stewart, 
seconded by Otto F. Claus, was approved. It was as follows: 


To the Members of the Council: 
GENTLEMEN: 

The Committee on Publication submits the following report: 

Reading Pages of the Journal.—The reading pages of the JouRNAL for 1916 numbered 1422, 
an average of 119 pages per month. In 1915 it was decided to reduce the number of reading 
pages to not more than 128 per month. Last year the printing costs rose so greatly that we were 
compelled to reduce the reading pages of 1917. For the first six months, these numbered, prac- 
tically, 600 pages (592), or 1200 per year, or 100 per month. This reduction, however, was 
more apparent than real, as it was accomplished by having authors condense their papers, with 
resultant advantage, both to the papers and the Association. 

Expenditures for the Journal.—In our report of last year it was estimated that, from the ex- 
penditures of the first seven months of 1916, the expenditures for the year of 1916 for publica- 
tion, etc., would be about $5600, which, with the editor’s salary ($3500), would equal $9100. 
As a matter of fact, the actual cost of the 1916 JOURNAL (including the editor’s salary) was 
$9123.07 ($5623.07 $3500). 

It was estimated, also, that the costs of getting out the JOURNAL in 1917 would be $1500 more 
than in 1916, by reason of the enormously advanced costs of printing, etc. But we succeeded 
in placing a very advantageous contract for the printing and the increased costs were much less 


than anticipated. The expenditures for the first six months of 1917 (excluding the editor’s 


+ 


salary) were only $3196.34, or at the rate of about $6400 for the year. 
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Receipts of the Journal.—The receipts of the JouRNAL in 1916 from advertisements, etc., were 
$5478.21. 

In 1915 the receipts from advertisements, etc., were $3620.33. 

During the first six months of 1917 there have been received from advertisements, etc., 
$3163.74. The indications, based on this record, are that the receipts for 1917 will be fully $6000, 
an increase of about $500 over 1916, and about $2400 over 1915. 

Net Cost of the Journal.—In 1916 the total expenditures for the JoURNAL (including salaries) 
were $9123.07, and the total receipts were $5478.21, making a net cost of $3644.86 for the year. 

If the receipts of the JouRNAL for the twelve months of 1917 total $6000 as we can reasonably 
hope, and the cost of getting it out does not exceed $6400, as we expect, this means that the annual 
net cost of the JOURNAL for 1917 will exceed that of 1916 by only $400, instead of $1500, as we had 
expected, and also that the JOURNAL will be published at little cost to the Association except for 
editorial salary at a time when the costs of publication are fully 50 percent more than formerly. 

The credit for this remarkable achievement is due to Editor Eberle who has labored most 
zealously, not only in minimizing expenditures and securing additional advertising—a difficult 
task at this time—but also in corresponding with authors and getting them to condense their 
papers, with the result of briefer and better papers, and with this, the high standing of the JouRNAL 
as the leading exponent of scientific pharmacy in this country has been maintained. 

Condensation of Papers for the Journal.—In the matter of securing the condensation of papers 
for the JOURNAL, Editor Eberle has acted with the approval of the Committee on Publication, 
but something more than this is needed, and the Committee on Publication endorses the sugges- 
tion of the New York Branch that the Council pass a rule that no article or report of more than 
ten pages (excepting the annual address of the President) shall be published by the Editor in 
the JOURNAL except by the unanimous consent of the members of the Committee on Publication, 
there being, in the rule, a qualifying clause that the absence of a vote within ten days from any 
member of the Committee on Publication shall be considered as assenting to the publication of the 
lengthy article. 

Such a rule would obligate the authors to condense lengthy papers and would relieve the 
Editor and the Committee on Publication of embarrassment in their relations with the contribu- 
tors to the JOURNAL. 

Printing of Journal for 1917.—The contract for printing the JouRNAL for 1917 was awarded 
to the Eschenbach Printing Company of Easton, Pa., on October 30, 1916. As everyone knows, 
not only have the costs of all materials used in the making of journals enormously advanced, but 
the wages in the labor market of the printing world have greatly advanced, also. Hence, we 
were particularly fortunate in obtaining an exceedingly advantageous contract for printing the 
1917 JOURNAL with the Eschenbach Printing Company, with the option of renewing the same 
contract for 1918 if exercised on or before October 1, 1917. 

Year Book for 1915 (Vol. 4).—The contract for printing the Year Book for 1915 was awarded 
to the Eschenbach Printing Company of Easton, Pa., on March 13, 1917, “subject to contingencies 
beyond control such as strikes, accidents, embargoes, supply of raw materials, fires, goods, etc.’’ 
Copy was furnished soon thereafter by Reporter Arny and the book was distributed on July 21, 
1917. 

As Reporter Arny graciously states: ‘‘The Report on the Progress of Pharmacy for the year 
1915 is the joint effort of the present reporter and his predecessor, Prof. Koch. Thanks to the 
latter gentleman and his diligent collaborators, the work of the present reporter has been largely 
the filling in of gaps and the task of final editing. At this time he desires to state that the credit 
for the valuable features of the Report is due largely to these gentlemen.” 

The reading pages of the 1915 Year Book totalled 600, those of the previous issue 860—a re- 
duction of 260 pages. Nothing was lost by the condensation. The progress in pharmacy has 
been fully and completely reported, but tersely, with resultant benefit to the Association financially. 
For this the Association is under obligation to the able Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, 
Prof. H. V. Arny. 

The 1915 Year Book (Vol. 4) distributed last month, cost $2901.94, including expressage, 
etc., which, with the salary of the Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy ($600) totalled $3501.94. 
The cost of the previous volume was $2922.03, which with the salary of the Reporter on the 
Progress of Pharmacy ($600) amounted to $3522.03. The cost for the 1914 and 1915 books 
is, therefore, practically identical, despite the increased printing costs of fully 50 percent. 
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The Future of the Year Book.—At the Atlantic City meeting (1916) of the Association, the 
Committee on Publication discussed the future issuance of the Year Book and recommended 
that a statement of the facts of the case be mailed to the membership in November (1916) with 
the official ballot and each member be requested to express his or her views on the subject. The 
recommendation was agreed to and the ballots distributed. Seven queries on the continuance 
or discontinuance of the Year Book under stated conditions were given and the results published 
in the Journal (1917, February number, p. 184). 

The results clearly indicated that the membership wished the Year Book continued as here- 
tofore, with no increase in membership dues; and as this is the expressed wish of the Association 
by ballot, the decision is final. 

Fortunately, the treasury of the Association is, today, in a better financial condition than 
it has ever been before, and unless the existing war conditions make printing costs prohibitory, 
there is, apparently, no reason why the expressed wish of the membership cannot be complied 
with. 

Issuance of Year Book of 1916 (Vol. 5).—Reporter Arny writes: ‘‘Work on the mss. of the 
1916 Year Book (Vol. 5) is progressing nicely. I find that there are about the same number of 
papers as last year (about 1200), and of these only about 200 remain to be made before the mss. 
of 1916 Year Book will be ready for the final editing. Most of these abstracts are in the hands 
of my collaborators and will most likely be in my hands at the time of the Indianapolis meeting. 

The 1916 Year Book should be issued late in 1917 or early in 1918. The criticism is some- 
times made that these books are not gotten out earlier, but few members have any conception 
of the labor involved in the condensation of 1200 or more papers, and also the fact that conditions 
are different now than when the fiscal year of the Association ended on July 1, and not on De- 
cember 31, as at present. 

With the exception of the 1911 Proceedings, which covered a period of eighteen months 
(July 1, 1910, to December 31, 1911), all the Proceedings have been for periods of the former fiscal 
year, t. e., from July 1 to July 1. Thus, the 1910 Proceedings was from July 1, 1909, to June 
30, 1910; 1909, from July 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909; 1908, from July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908, etc. 
In other words, with the Proceedings it usually took a year’s time before the Proceedings for the 
year was gotten out, and not a few months only, as the ‘“‘year-number”’ of the volumes might imply. 

The Year Book is now issued, of course, for the fiscal year of the Association, 7. e., January 
1 to December 31. 

Sales of National Formulary, Fourth Edition.—23,000 copies of N. F. IV have been printed 
and bound. Of these the stock remaining on hand on June 1, 1917, was 2873 (1773 Muslin, 
963 Buckram and 137 Interleaved). In other words, practically 20,000 have been sold since the 
first copy was issued on July 25, 1916. The General Secretary will present in his annual report 
a statement as to the distribution of the book and the Treasurer in his report a statement as to 
the receipts and expenditures. 

The Committee on Publication wishes especially to emphasize the fact that the ‘‘net receipts” 
for the book as given in the Treasurer’s report are not the ‘‘net profits’’—that, in order to fairly 
determine the latter, there should be charged against the receipts the ‘‘overhead expenses’’ 
since the issuance of the previous edition of the book in 1916, including a proper proportion of 
the cost of salaries of officials and the cost of the research work utilized by the Committee on 
National Formulary in its work, such as the Proceedings, the Year Book and the JouRNAL—all of 
which embrace research work, and all of which contribute, directly and indirectly, to the National 
Formulary. If this is done, then the ‘‘net receipts’ will be so reduced that the ‘‘net profits’ 
will be seen to be small, if not negligible. 

Copyright of N. F. I1V.—Application for copyright of the National Formulary, Fourth Edi- 
tion, was made to Thorwald Solberg, Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C., in the name of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association and was granted. The date of publication was August 
15, 1916; the affidavit was received November 20, 1916; the copies of the two books required to 
be deposited in the Library of Congress were received November 20, 1916, and the entry 
was Class A, XXc, No. 446,505. 

Permission for Use of Portions of Text of U. S. P. IX in N. F. IV.—Application was made 
to the Board of Trustees of the U. S. P. C. to use certain portions of text of U.S. P. IX in N. F. 
IV, which was granted, a nominal charge of twenty-five dollars being made for such use. 
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Permission Granted for Partial Use of Text of N. F. 1V.—Since our last report the following 
applications for the partial use of the N. F. IV have been made and granted: 

(1) ‘Treatise of Pharmacy.’’ By Charles Caspari, Jr. By Lea and Febiger. 

(2) ‘Publications of N. A. R. D. for Propagandic Work.’’ National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists. Otto E. Bruder, Propagandic Director. 

(3) ‘‘Materia Medica.”” By David M. R. Culbreth, M.D. Published by Lea and Febiger. 

(4) “Key to the U. S. P. and N. F.”’ By D. O. Haynes and Company. 

(5) ‘“The Physicians Drug Codex.’ By the Medical Council. 

(6) ‘U.S. Dispensatory,’’ Twentieth Edition. By the J. B. Lippincott Company. (Part 1.) 

(7) ‘‘Gray’s Pharmaceutical Quiz Compend.”’ By Mrs. M. M. Gray. 

(8) “Sayre’s Organic Materia Medica.’”’ By P. Blakiston’s Son and Company. 

(9) ‘“‘Wright’s Guide to the Organic Drugs of the Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary.”’ 
By Eli Lilly and Company. 

(10) ‘‘Buckley’s Dental Materia Medica.’’ By P. Blakiston’s Sons and Company. 

(11) “U.S. Dispensatory,’”’ Twentieth Edition. By the J. B. Lippincott Company (partial 
use of text of descriptions of crude drugs in Part II of N. F. IV). 

Changes in the Pharmacopoeia and the National Formulary.—It is interesting to state that 
the Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service, Treasury Department, has compiled and 
has recently issued ‘‘Bulletin No. 107” (July, 1917) giving ‘“‘A Digest of the Changes and Re- 
quirements Included in the Pharmacopoeia of the United States (Ninth Decennial Revision) 
and in The National Formulary (Fourth Edition) with References to the Titles Not Continued 
from the Preceding Editions.” 

Such a digest will be of much practical value to physicians and pharmacists in enabling them 
to readily ascertain the changes made in the official standards. 

Complimentary Copies of N. F. IV, Series B, to Members of Committee on National Formulary. 
—At the suggestion of Otto Raubenheimer, each member of the Committee on National Formulary 
was sent a copy of Series B of N. F. IV, so that he could check up the corrections of text and also 
have on hand for reference a copy of the N. F. IV that was entirely free from mistakes. 

A copy of the N. F. IV was sent to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the U.S. P. C., 
for inspection as to use of parts of text of U.S. P. IX in N. F. IV. 

Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service (2 copies furnished). 

Selling N. F. IV in Foreign Countries.—The sale of the N. F. IV in foreign countries is, of 
course, impracticable under existing war conditions, and possibly under normal conditions. 
There is no profit in the business for foreign dealers at present prices. The postal rates to most 
foreign countries is the same as our eighth zone, 12 cents per pound or fraction thereof. If 
foreign business is desired, it should be arranged for the foreign dealers to sell above the retail 
prices in this country, but we do not think it necessary to consider the subject at this time. We 
hold the same opinion with reference to the publication of the N. F. IV in Spanish, which has 
been suggested. 


, 


J. W. ENGLAND, Chairman. 
The report of the editor was read and on motion of H. C. Fuller, seconded by J. L. Turner, 
it was approved. It was as follows: 
Philadelphia, August 1, 1917. 
To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


DEAR SIRS: 

I herewith respectfully submit my report as Editor and Advertising Manager of the JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. In order that you may have figures for 
comparison: the total receipts of the JouRNAL for 1914 were $3539.39; for 1915, $3620.33. 

The reports submitted show in detail the receipts and expenses for the year 1916, and 
separately for the seven months up to August 1, of 1917. The expenses do not include the Edi- 
tor’s salary. It should perhaps be stated that vouchers for all expenses go to the General Secre- 
tary, and all expenses are thereupon paid by the Treasurer. All checks received are made pay- 
able to the Treasurer. A monthly statement is made to the Publication Committee of all trans- 


actions, and also a summary at the end of every quarter. 
It will be seen that the total income for 1916 was $5478.21, exceeding that of 1914 by $1938.82, 
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and that of 1915 by $1857.88. The expenses for 1916 were $5623.07; thus, the expenses exceeded 
the receipts by $144.86. I have not an account of the expenses of preceding years, but for the 
last six months of 1915 they were $2999.27, while for the corresponding months of 1916 they were 
$2773.40, showing that for the corresponding months the expenses were $225.87 less in 1916 
than in 1915. This was largely due to a more favorable publication contract. 

The total expense is divided as follows: $4431.13 for publication of the JOURNAL; $243.45 
for mailing; express and freight, $50.81; binding, reprints and stencils, $44.27; engravings and 
etchings, $88.36; commissions on advertising, $70.62; clerical expense $532.75; office postage, 
$117.18; stationery and office supplies, $44.50. 

Of the receipts, $5225.57 came from advertising, $244.64 from subscriptions, sale of single 
copies and bound volumes, and $8.00 from reprints. With the exception of two sets of reprints, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. handled that business as the Association was making no profit out of it, 
since the printing of them is for the convenience of the contributors. 

Our 1916 contract was made only for one year, and prices of paper and other printing material 
having advanced beyond reasonable expectations, it was necessary to make a new contract 
which foreboded an increase of cost of nearly 50 percent. The demand for chemicals and shortage 
of material made the securing of new advertising more than difficult. Fortunately, we can re- 
port conditions for 1917, up to August 1, that are exceedingly encouraging. 

The receipts up to August 1, 1917, are $3684.05, while the total expenses for the same months 
are $3663.99. For comparison with the same months of 1916, we have receipts $3437.11 and ex- 
penses $3257.38. Thus while our expenses for the seven months have increased, our receipts 
have also, so that by August 1, the difference between receipts and expenses of the seven months 
amounts to only $159.67 more up to August 1 than for the same period of last year. I am sure 
this is gratifying to those who were fearful of a decidedly increased difference, for the figures 
indicate a relation between receipts and expenses as favorable as last year, when the cost of pro- 
ducing the JOURNAL was lower. 

The increased cost is due almost entirely to the higher cost of producing the JouRNAL, and 
the increased office postage is due to the fact that of necessity there is much mailing and remailing 
of copy, proof, etc., to Publication Office. Our receipts for 1917 are still slightly in excess of the 
cost of production, namely, by $20.06. 

In 1915, we had 26 non-member subscribers to the JOURNAL, at present, we have 47, and while 
numerically this is small, as the advantages received by joining the Association in paying an addi- 
tional dollar are quickly recognized, however, it shows that there is some outside increasing in- 
terest in the publication. In writing to prospective subscribers, we invariably call attention to 
the advantage of membership, whereby they also receive the Year Book. 

Aside from such assistance, it must also be remembered that the JOURNAL prepares the way 
for the publication of the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book. In one sense this might be considered an ex- 
pense to the JOURNAL that the Association should provide for in another account. But this is 
what the JOURNAL is for: to be of greatest value to pharmacy and the Association. In this con- 
nection the Editor desires to express appreciation of the work of Prof. Otto Raubenheimer and 
the Committee on the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book. It should be a means of bringing more members 
into the Association. 

The JouRNAL is an integral in the Research Work of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, which is part of the contributory service to other related professions and activities, codrdi- 
nating the benefits thereof for the general good of humanity, and which entitles pharmacy to recog- 
nition as a profession. The JOURNAL isan essential link in this chain of codperation as well as 
in the upbuilding of the Association; as necessary to American pharmacy as like mediums are 
to medicine, to chemistry, every other profession, the arts and the industries. 

The Editor consults freely with the Publication Committee, and sometimes thinks that he 
tries the patience of the members, but they have been considerate, and he desires to thank them 
for their helpfulness. The Editor endeavors to serve the members of the Association to the best 
of his ability and judgment and expresses thanks to the contributors and all members for their 
uniform kindness and consideration, and welcomes the advice that will make the JOURNAL better 
and more serviceable. 

The largest source of income for the JoURNAL is derived from advertising patrons. They 
realize the value of the JouRNAL for delivering their messages to pharmacists. There are, however, 
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many others who could be induced to use the advertising pages if the members would encourage 
them to do so. Also, if members would occasionally refer, in writing to advertisers, to the fact 
that they had noticed the advertisements, it would be helpful. The Editor would like to see the 
time come when the JOURNAL can be produced without any cost whatever to the Association; 
this is not impossible, if the members will help in the manner indicated. 

In conclusion the Editor hopes that his efforts and the results of his work may meet the ap- 
proval of the membership whom he strives to serve to the best of his ability. 

Thanking you, 
Sincerely, 
E. G. EBERLE. 


Adjourned to meet Wednesday, August 29, 1917, at 7.00 P.M. 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 








o 
CHARLES HOLZHAUER, Newark, N. J. H, C. CHRISTENSEN, Chicago 


President of American Pharmaceutical Association Secretary National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 














EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editor: E. G. Esgrie, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on Publication: J. W. ENcLAND, Chairman; G. M. BERINGER, CASWELL A. 
Mayo, H. B. Mason, E. L. Newcoms, and the Editor-in-Chief of the JourNAL, General Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, ex-officio. 

Office of Publication, 253 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHARMACEUTICAL FORMULAS. 
Pharmaceutical Formulas proposed for the 
A. Ph. A. Recipe Book are omitted from this 
issue. Chairman Otto Raubenheimer advises 
that they will, however, be continued in the 
November number of the JOURNAL. 


MAJOR D. A. COSSAR 
We have referred in an editorial to the 
prospective visit of Major D. A. Cossar, the 
Staff Pharmaceutical Officer for Australasia, 
to this country. Major Cossar is president 








ees | 
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of the Pharmaceutical Society of Australasia 
and is said to be the youngest pharmacist 
who has ever reached that position. He was 
apprenticed in 1896 to William Simpson, of 
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North Melbourne, attended the College 
lectures in 1898 and passed the final examina- 
tion in 1903. Soon thereafter he entered the 
business he now conducts at Burwood Road, 
Hawthorne. 

Upon receipt of advice, Dr. Frederick J. 
Wulling at once communicated with Surgeon- 
General Gorgas and Dr. William J. Mayo, 
with the end in view to bring about a con- 
ference to consider pharmaceutical matters 
of the U. S. Army. Dr. Wulling also ad- 
dressed Chairman S. L. Hilton of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Committee on 
National Defense, so that Major Cossar might 
receive every attention possible to further the 
object of his work and at the same time throw 
light on the consideration of the matter for 
It will be recognized that 
not always 


our further efforts. 
under present conditions it is 
possible to know the whereabouts of a military 
official but it is to be hoped that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and pharmacists 
generally will have the opportunity of showing 
courtesies and attention to the distinguished 
visitor. The JOURNAL assumes the privilege 
of extending a welcome. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STIMULATE 
DRUG PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Immediate steps towards maintaining and 
developing as soon as practicable a domestic 
supply of drugs, which are now short on the 
market, are to be taken by the drug trade 
under the leadership of government experts, 
following the convention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in Indianapolis. 

Dr. Warner W. Stockberger, in charge of 
drug plant and poisonous plant investiga- 
tions for the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was named chair- 
man of a special committee to determine a 
conservative policy in regard to stimulation 
of drug production. Dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the need of drug crop 
production will be regulated so as to reach 
those specially trained. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE AT WASH- 
INGTON FINDS COURT PLASTER 
NOT DELIBERATELY CON- 
TAMINATED. 

The Hygienic Laboratory of Public Health 
Service, Washington, reports that there is no 
ground for believing that the contamination 
of court plaster with tetanus germs, as re- 
cently reported, was intentional. The report 
further states that court plaster is not clean 
in the surgical sense and various health de- 
partments advise that sales by itinerant 
vendors should be prohibited because of the 
fact that such plasters offer a favorable field 
for the breeding of both dirt and disease 
germs, and because of this should be kept in 
condition of cleanliness and freedom from 
contamination, impossible when carried from 

place to place in a vendor’s handbag. 


ETHYL ALCOHOL FROM WOOD AS 
GOOD AS ANY OTHER. 

According to the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, there is no reason 
for discriminating against ethyl alcohol made 
from wood in favor of that from grain or 
molasses, according to the Government 
chemists of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin. The amount of im- 
purities in commercial ethyl alcohol, they say, 
is very small, and the impurities are probably 
less objectionable when wood is used as a 
base than when grain or molasses is used. 

The prejudice against the use for some 
purposes of ethyl alcohol made from wood is 
probably accounted for, the experts say, by a 
confusion with methyl or ‘‘wood’’ alcohol, 
which is poisonous. Both products are de- 
rived from wood, but are radically different. 
The ethyl, or grain alcohol, is made by re- 
ducing the wood to sawdust, treating the 
sawdust with an acid to produce chemical 
sugars, and converting the fermentable sugars 
into alcohol by fermentation, as in the case of 
grain or molasses. Wood alcohol, however, 
is obtained by condensing certain gases which 
are liberated when the wood is heated in air- 
tight retorts, so that it decomposes without 
burning. 

Ethyl alcohol has, it is stated, been com- 
mercially manufactured from wood for several 
years in this country. It is suitable for any 
use to which ethyl alcohol from any other base 
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is put. Improvements on the processes which 
have been developed at the Forest Products 
Laboratory have made it possible to decrease 
the former cost of production. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

The National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries held in New York City during the 
week of September 24 was attended by about 
100,000, and so well pleased were the ex- 
hibitors that spaces for exhibition have largely 
been reserved for next year. 

It was estimated that 25,000 chemists and 
others interested in kindred professions at- 
tended the show. Enthusiastic throngs of 
technical men were in evidence each day, 
owing to the fact that the exposition proved 
to be a great clearing house for information on 
chemistry. 


THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN-MADE 
SYNTHETICS. 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
with the aid of the A. M. A. Chemical Labora- 
tory, proposes to make a study of the quality 
of American-made synthetics. It will examine 
specimens of important, unofficial synthetic 
drugs submitted by their manufacturers and 
later, when these drugs are offered for sale, 
purchase them on the open market and report 
on their purity. The Council also offers to 


examine specimens of American-made syn- 
thetics when submitted by dealers, pro- 


viding the origin of such specimens is estab- 
lished. 

This control of synthetic drugs, which as 
the result of the war are now made in this 
country, is believed to be in the interest of 
American industry, for the protection of the 
public, and to the satisfaction of physicians. 
Since the manufacture of some of the synthetic 
drugs is to some extent experimental in this 
country, it is due physicians and the public, 
that they be given the protection which will 
come from the proposed investigation of the 
market supply. In undertaking this in- 
vestigation, the Council feels confident that 
the responsible manufacturer will welcome 
this check as the best way of establishing 
complete confidence in his product. 

W. A. PuckNer, Secretary. 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


REGISTRATION LIST OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 27 TO 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1917, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(Continued from p. 844. The list in September Number was complete only to August 30.) 


Chas. W. Anderson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I. A. Becker, Chicago, III. 

Waldo Moffitt Bowman, Toledo, Ohio. 
H. E. Barnard, Indianapolis, Ind. 
George W. Bohn, Evansville, Ind. 
Frank M. Best, Lafayette, Ind. 


Hugh Craig, Chicago, III. 

Edgar B. Carter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. W. S. Carter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thos. B. Crigler, Attica, Ind. 


C. S. Dearborn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. C. W. Deusner, Batavia, III. 


Julia E. Emanuel, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
M. A. Elstein, Kansas City, Mo. 


Robt. J. Frick, Louisville, Ky. 
Frank H. Freericks, Cincinnati, O. 


H. M. Gordin, Chicago, III. 

Wendell J. Gift, Converse, Ind. 
Harold Gray, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. H. Gane, New York City. 

H. F. Gerald, Omaha, Neb. 

H. C. Hamilton, Detroit, Mich. 

C. C. Hargreaves, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William C. Harder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frederick Hunsche, Chicago, III. 


Mrs. J. M. Irvin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


W. A. Jamieson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. G. Johnson, Fulda, Minn. 
Ralph C. Jennings, Chicago, III. 


R. A. Kuever, Iowa City, Ia. 
E. W. Koch, Indianapolis, Ind. 


John Uri Lloyd, Cincinnati, O. 

C. E. Lawson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. C. E. Lawson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. M. Lindly, Winfield, Iowa. 

C. E. Loertz, Seymour, Ind. 


Earl S. McRoberts, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank B. Meyer, Gary, Ind. 

Harry B. Mason, Detroit, Mich. 

Wm. J. Mooney, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. G. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Clemens O. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind 


Mrs. Clemens O. Mueller, Indianapolis, 


Mrs. L. Morton, Indianapolis, Ind 


Ferd A. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fred A. Miller, Greenfield, Ind. 


H. L,. Parmelee, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. H. L. Parmelee, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ellen H. Sayre, Lawrence, Kans. 

P. H. Shields, Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. H. Thiesing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. E. H. Thiesing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert W. Terry, Groveport, Ohio. 
Geo. B. Topping, Columbus, Ohio. 
J. Wilfred Vestal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. L. Winton, Wilton, Conn. 

Wood Wiles, Bloomington, Ind. 


N. Emery Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. F. Wilson, Rushville, Ind. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 
BULLETIN XIII. 

Financial Report of the National Com- 
mittee on the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, to August 31, 1917. 


Receipts. 
Sale of 14 copies of the Syllabus.... $18.43 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
Re his Reading Setar s Keo Fae as oe 25.00 


Pharmacy Prey ae Pea eae er re 25.00 
American Conference of Pharma- 


ceutical Faculties............... 25.00 

Total ‘ _ areas $93 -43 
Expenditures. 

Postage ee A ee err eh 


Premium, insurance on plates for 
printing Syllabus Pears 2.00 
Printing : ; ; 
Typewriting and duplication of Bul- 
letins VII-XII ; fee 6.00 


Repayment of cash advanced by 


Secretary-Treasurer...... “7 46 .33 
Total : Sea ae . $69.48 
August 31, 1917—Cash on hand... $23.95 
Total... : ; $93 .43 
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During the past year all indebtedness of the 
Committee was paid and there is a balance on 
hand in the treasury for the first time. 

There are about two hundred copies of the 
Syllabus on hand. 

Signed, 
THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Accounts and Vouchers examined and found 
correct, Aug. 29, 1917. 

Wo. H. RUDDER. 


BULLETIN XIV. 

Minutes of the meeting of the National 
Committee on the Pharmaceutical Syllabus 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, August 29, 1917. 

Present: Chairman Gregory, and Messrs. 
W.C. Anderson, G. M. Beringer, Albert Bolen- 
baugh, T. J. Bradley, John Culley, G. C. 
Diekman, E. G. Eberle, J. A. Koch, W. H. 
Rudder, C. H. Skinner and C. M. Snow. 

The Secretary-Treasurer submitted his 
financial report for the year ending August 
31, 1917, Which was received and referred to 
Mr. Rudder for audit. (This report has been 
distributed as Bulletin XITT.) 

Chairman Gregory stated that the condition 
of his health made it imperative that he de- 
cline a reélection as chairman of the Com- 
The following officers were unani- 
mously elected: Chairman, Theodore J. 
Bradley of Boston; Secretary-Treasurer, Clyde 
M. Snow of Chicago. 


mittee. 


On motion of Mr. Rudder, Dr. Gregory was 
given a unanimous vote of appreciation and 
thanks for his long and faithful services as 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The present Syllabus and its next edition 
were discussed at length and the following 
motions were unanimously carried: 

Motion 1, made by G. M. Beringer, seconded 
by J. A. Koch. 

That a third edition of the Syllabus be 
prepared, to be issued in 1919 and to become 
effective in 1920. 

Motion 2, made by W. C. Anderson, seconded 
by G. C. Diekman. 

That an outline for a third-year 
including prescribed and elective studies, be 
looking toward its possible in- 


course, 


prepared, 


clusion in the next edition of the Syllabus. 
Motion 3, made by J. A. Koch, seconded by 
C. M. Snow. 
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That the sub-committees should endeavor 
to submit drafts of the parts for the third 
edition of the Syllabus at the 1918 meeting 
of the Committee. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Bolenbaugh, it 
was agreed that teachers in pharmacy schools 
and members of boards of pharmacy, as far 
as is practicable, should be invited to suggest 
ways for improving the next edition of the 
Syllabus. 

Meeting adjourned. 

THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., September 20, 1917. 


BULLETIN XV. 


The Chairman is now working on some gen- 
eral plans for the work of preparing the next 
edition of the Syllabus and requests each 
member of the Committee to send any sug- 
gestions along this line that he can. The 
following covers matters that are especially 
wanted at this time. 

The subjects included in the second edition 
of the Syllabus, with their relative time allot- 
ments, were selected and assigned on the basis 
of our experience with the first edition. Have 
you any suggestions (1) for subjects that should 
be dropped, (2) for additional subjects that 
should be included in the minimum two-year 
course, and (3) for a readjustment of hours? 
Such suggestions will be of help to the sub- 
committees when they get to work on the 
revision. 

What subjects do you think should be re- 
quired in the proposed third-year course for 
the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist, and 
what are your ideas as to the subjects that 
are to be elective in this course? 

What are your first, second and third pref- 
erences for appointment on a sub-committee? 
The prepare the re- 
visions of the chapters on materia medica, 
As far as possible 


sub-committees are to 


chemistry and pharmacy. 
the members will be appointed to sub-com- 
mittees of their first or second choice. Prompt 
answers are requested as appointments will be 
made early in October. 

Yours truly, 

THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 

Chairman. 


(Bulletin XII is part of the proceedings of 
the Second General Session.) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists was 
held in Cleveland, September 17-21. Con- 
sidering the conditions of the times, there was 
a large attendance. National legislative 
matters predominated at the meeting and a 
protest was made to Congress against the 
imposition of a 5 percent tax on proprietary 
medicines and also against adding more taxes 
to the present ones on medicinal alcohol. 
Hearty accord with the Government in its war 
program was expressed and the support of the 
Association tendered. It was favored that 





W. H. COUSINS, Dallas, Tex 
President N. A. R. D 


some of the patents on foreign-made prepara- 
tions that are not now available should be 
abrogated so as to supply the American 
market with such preparations. The Stephens 
Bill was again indorsed, also the recommenda- 
tion that pharmacy be recognized as a profes- 
sion by the Government and that pharmacists 
be given better rank in the Army and Navy 
The recommendation had been introduced 
that the Association build and operate a 
permanent home but this was disapproved 
and, in part, the recommendation of President 
Frederick J. Wulling of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, to provide a federation 


of all drug and pharmaceutical interests, which 
includes the provision of a general home, re- 
ceived recognition 

The Association was opposed to all un 
1ecessary changes in the Harrison Law It 
was urged that steps be taken at once to 
legalize the new Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary. The work of the American 
Metric Association, tending toward the 
adoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures, received the approval of the Associa 
tion, also that there be a more complete 
coéperation between the Bureau of Chemistry 





SAMUEL C. HENRY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary N. A. R. D. 


and the Drug Trade Conference in the matter 
of standards for imports 

On account of the resignation of Secretary 
Thomas H. Potts, who had served the Associa 
tion for many years, Samuel C. Henry of 
Philadelphia was elected to succeed. W. H 
Cousins of Dallas, Texas, was elected president 
of the Association; O. E. Muhlhan of Cleve 
land, W. B. Cheatham of San Francisco and 
A. A. Bradley of Williston, N. D., were elected 
vice-presidents; G. W. Stevens of Detroit 


was reélected treasurer and J. F. Finneran and 





— a ae 
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Frick, the retiring president, were 


Robert J 
elected to serve on the Executive Committee. 


More specific powers were given the delegates 
to the Drug Trade Conference, empowering 
them to vote on questions without referring 
them to the general body of the Association, 
reference to the Executive Committee being 
sufficient 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Convention of the American Chemical 
Society held in Boston during the week be- 
ginning September 10, was largely attended. 
The meetings were held at Hotel Lenox and 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
progress of the 


MEETING OF 


War-time demands and the 
chemical industry, due to these conditions, 
were the keynotes of the convention. 
President Stieglitz spoke on ‘“‘The Outlook 
of Chemistry in the United States.” Re- 
ferring to synthetics he said: ‘‘The future 
prosperity of the country will depend in very 
large measure on our efficiency in chemistry, 
and to stimulate this to the greatest possible 
degree, the speaker urged that manufacturers 
treat their research chemists more fairly by 
sharing with them more equitably the profits 
resulting from their discovery and invention 
instead of exploiting them. ‘The wiser policy 
has been largely responsible for the German 
leadership in chemical manufacturing. Under 
such conditions every chemist works with his 


heart and soul in his own interest. This 
stimulus of ambition and interest would be 
in line with the present social evolution. The 


future welfare demands also fair protective 
duties for dye and drug and chemical manu- 
facturers, and better patent registration so 
that we may have a large measure of chemical 
independence. Chemistry is now preparing 
remedies, which, in many instances, are far 
superior to natural products, and the United 
States must do its share of the work of raising 
medicine from the realm of art to the safer 
Chemists have saved many 
that tem- 

deprivation of 


one of science.’’ 


American industries were 
porarily paralyzed by the 
chemicals, colors and dyestuffs made in Ger- 


many, and this country owes these scientists a 


great 


debt that money cannot repay. 


DIVISION OF PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


The first meeting of the Division of Pharma- 


ceutical Chemistry was called to order by 


Chairman L. F. Kebler in Room 4-142 of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
9:50 A.M., Wednesday, September 11. The 
morning session was devoted to a discussion 
of the topic “‘Pharmaceutical Chemistry and 
the Future.’’ The presented 
by the Chairman in a very interesting address, 
and was discussed informally by Messrs. 
T. J. Bradley, Atherton Seidell, W. F. Rudd, 
F. O. Taylor, Mortimer Bye, F. R. Eldred 
and G. D. Beal. 

A nominating committee 
Messrs. Eldred, Bradley and Bye was ap- 
pointed by the Chairman. At the conclusion 
of the session the members present were in- 
vited by Professor T. J. Bradley, Dean of 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, to 
visit the new building of the college in process 
of erection, which invitation was accepted 
with thanks. The meeting adjourned at 
11:50 A.M. to start on this excursion. 


subject was 


composed _ of 


The afternoon session was called to order 
at 2:20 P.M. The paper by Otto Rauben- 
heimer, entitled “The Need and Necessity 
of Pharmaceutical Chemists,” and the paper 
by A. Viehoever and M. G. Mastin, entitled 
“Studies on Piper bredemeyeri, an Adulterant 
of Mastic,’’ were passed because of the ab- 
sence of the authors. The following papers 
were presented by the authors: ‘‘Woodchuck 
Oil” and “Gopher Oil,” by G. D. Beal and 
sa “Notes on the Relative Ad- 
sorptive Power of Various Fuller’s Earths,”’ 
by Atherton Seidell; ‘‘Some Notes on Court 
Work,” by L. F. Kebler. The Secretary read 
in abstract papers by Chas. H. LaWall en- 
titled ‘‘A Deceptive Practice Occasionally 
Met,—a Case,’’ and Nellie Wakeman, “‘Car- 
vacrol, a Constituent of Monarda punctata.”’ 

The Committee on Analytical Methods, 
provided for a number of years ago, was re- 
vived, and instructed to offer to coéperate 
with the Committee on Unofficial Standards 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
The committee, as now provided for, is to be 
composed of nine members, three to be chosen 
each year, the chairman to be elected annually 


Brown; 


by the Division. The committee for the 
current year was chosen as follows: To serve 
for one year, Messrs. Herman Engelhardt, 


W. D. McAbee and L. D. Havenhill; to serve 


two years, A. D. Thorburn, Geo. D. Rosen- 
garten and W. O. Emery; to serve three 


Beal, L. F. Kebler and B. L. 
Murray was chosen to act as 


years, G. D. 
Murray. Mr. 
Chairman. 


The following officers were elected by the 
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Division: Chairman, F. O. Taylor, of De- 
troit, Mich.; Vice-Chairman, H. W. Rhode- 
hamel, Indianapolis, Ind.; Secretary, G. D. 
Beal, Urbana, Ill.; Additional members of the 
Executive Committee, LL. F. Kebler, Washington, 
D. C., E. B. Carter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
GEo. D. BEAL, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL SER- 


VICE ASSOCIATION INCREASES 
MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITY. 


Sixty-eight new members, representing 
twenty-three different States, were elected 
into the National Pharmaceutical Service 


Association at the fourth regular meeting held 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
September 10, 1917. Communications were 
read by the Secretary and President showing 
that there was considerable interest through- 
out the country regarding the association and 
that the bill creating a Pharmaceutical Corps 
in the Army which had been introduced at the 
this association is receiving 
loyal pharmacists generally. It 
was reported that the National 
of Boards of Pharmacy, American Pharma- 
and the American Con- 


instigation of 
support by 
Association 


ceutical Association 





JOURNAL OF THE 


Pharmaceutical Faculties had 
endorsed the work of the association and the 
bill pending in Congress, and President 
George M. Beringer stated that a joint meet- 
ing of the Council of the A. Ph. A. with rep- 
resentatives of the N. A. R. D. had been 
held at Indianapolis at the time of the A. 
Ph. A. convention and the support of the 
N. A. R. D. could be counted upon as it is 
anticipated that the convention at Cleveland 
during the week of September 17 will take 
favorable action with regard to the matter. 
An amendment creating the office of 
treasurer which had been held over from the 
previous meeting was unanimously adopted 
and Mr. J. C. Peacock was elected to this office. 
Congressman Edmonds of Philadelphia who 
sponsored the bill creating a Pharmaceutical 
Corps is expected to address the association 
at its meeting to be held October 8. 
Pharmacists of military age who have been 
conscripted should keep in touch with the 
officers of this association so that when the 
is signed by the 


ference of 


bill passes Congress and 
President there may be a record of those who 
are now engaged in the service and may be 
transferred to the Pharmaceutical Corps where 
they rightfully belong. 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


IOWA PREREQUISITE LAW. 


The following prerequisite law became 
effective in Iowa, July 4, 1917. 
duced by Hon. J. M. Lindly, active in the Lowa 


well as in 


It was intro- 
Pharmaceutical Association as 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
SECTION 1. That the law as it appears in 
Sections Twenty-five Hundred Eighty-nine-d 
(2589-b) and Twenty-five Hundred Eighty- 
nine-c (2589-c) Supplement to the Code, 1913, 
be and the same is hereby repealed and the 
following enacted in lieu thereof: 
SECTION 2. No shall be 
examination for registration as a pharmacist 
until he has passed his twenty-first birthday 
and shall have completed the 
work of two college years in a reputable school 
or college of pharmacy as herein defined and 
has presented to the Commission of Pharmacy 
his own affidavit and that of his employer or 
employers affirming that he has had not less 
than two experience as 
clerk under the supervision of a registered 
pharmacist in a drug store or pharmacy in 
which physicians’ prescriptions are com- 


person eligible to 


successfully 


years of practical 


pounded. Provided, however, that if an 


applicant of college work, an additional year 
or more so successfully completed shall be the 
equivalent of one year of such practical ex- 
perience. A reputable school or college of 
pharmacy shall be such school or college of 
entrance and graduation 


pharmacy whose 


requirements are equivalent to those 


Conference of 


pre- 
scribed by the American 
Pharmaceutical Faculties for the year 1917. 

SECTION 3. Any person who is at the time 
of the taking effect of this law actually em- 
ployed in a drug store and who shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of October, 1917, file with the 
Commission of Pharmacy a sworn statement 
of proof of that fact, or who is registered by 
said commission as an assistant pharmacist, 
shall be exempt from the requirement of at- 
tendance at a reputable school or college of 
pharmacy and shall be entitled, if of the re- 
quired age, to examination for registration 
upon the completion of four years’ practical 
experience in a drug store where physicians’ 
compounded as 
further, that one 


prescriptions are usually 


herein defined. Provided, 
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year of college work as herein defined shall be 
equivalent of one year of practical experience. 
If upon examination the Commission finds 
such person qualified he shall be entitled to 
registration as a pharmacist. 

SecTIon 4. A certificate of registration or 
license as a pharmacist or assistant pharmacist 
issued by the proper board or commission of 
any state or foreign country may be accepted 
as evidence of qualification for registration 
in this state, provided the holder thereof shall 
present said evidence of qualification equal to 
those required of licentiates in this state that 
he was registered or licensed by examination 
in such other state or foreign country and 
that the standard of competency required in 
such other state or foreign country accords 
similar recognition to the licentiates of this 
state. Applicants for license under this 
section shall, with their application, forward to 


the Secretary of the Commission of Pharmacy 
a fee of Ten Dollars. 

SECTION 5. If the applicant has passed his 
eighteenth birthday and shall have success- 
fully completed the work of two college years 
in a reputable school or college of pharmacy 
as herein defined and has presented to the 
commission his own affidavit and that of his 
employer or employers affirming that he has 
had not less than two years of practical ex- 
perience in a drug store where physicians’ 
prescriptions are usually compounded he shall, 
upon passing a satisfactory examination, be 
granted an assistant’s certificate to be ex- 
changed for full registration when he shall 
have reached the age of twenty-one years and 
upon satisfactory proof that he has had, since 
the taking of the examination, two additional 
years of practical experience in a drug store 
as defined herein. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JoURNAL unless notice of the change of address is received before shipment or 


mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus: 


HENRY MILTON, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, and 


names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE AUGUST 18, 
1917. 


BLAYLOCK, FRED C., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 1614 Kentucky St., Lawrence, Kans. 
FRIEDMANN, E., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 2323 Laurel Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PARMELEE, H. L., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To Walsingham Apts., Cor. 16th & Dela- 

ware Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 

RABINOWITZ, Wo. J., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 518 W. 134th St., New York, N. Y. 
WALL, J. R., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 18 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wulte, J. L., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, 

Call. 


Wirt, C. T. A., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 215 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
XRQUES, H. R., 

From Residence Unknown. 

To 1924 Esplanade, New Orleans, La. 
WEISNER, N. F., 

From 2349 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

To 20th & Parrish Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RHINEHEARDT, CHAS. B., 

From Marshall, N. Car. 

To Sylva, N. Car. 
CHATFIELD, H. B., 


From Hosp. Steward, U. S. S. Denver, Care 


Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal 
To Residence Unknown. 
GIVEN, F. I., 
From Hillsboro, N. Mex. 
To Residence Unknown. 
Huciuy, R. E., 
From 32 Adams Ave. W., Detroit, Mich. 
To Residence Unknown. 
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Jounson, B. A. (Miss), 
From 245 Main St., Penns Grove, N. J. 
To Residence Unknown. 
Prat, C.A., 
From 32 Adams Ave. W., Detroit, Mich. 
To Residence Unknown. 
Situ, Ws. E., 
From Residence Unknown. 
To Care Missoula Drug. Co., Missoula, Mont. 
GASEN, H., 
From Residence Unknown. 
To Care Gillespie Drug Co., Gillespie, III. 
CHARLES, C. J. L., 
From Residence Unknown. 
To P. O. Box 378, Limon, Costa Rica, A. C. 
Paris, J. E., 
From 112 N. Pruett St., Paragould, Ark. 
To care Fairview Fluorspar & Lead Co., 
Golconda, III. 
PARKER, C. H., 
From U.S. Marine Hosp., St. Louis, Mo. 
To Cape Charles Quarentine Station, Ft. 
Monroe, Va. 
BURNSIDE, C. B., 
From 320 W. 2nd St., Davenport, Ia. 
To 501 W. 8th St., Davenport, Ia. 
CooLBAUGH, L. E., 
From care McKinney’s Pharmacy, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 
Tocare Old Corner Drug Store, Waco, Texas. 
DeEIss, ELMER B. (resign), 
From 1436 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
To Rosedale & Tioga Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WALL, J. R., 
From 18 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
To 62 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
McEwen, I., 
From 509 S. 35th St., Omaha, Neb. 
To 3507 Dewey Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
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Brown, L. A., 
From care United Drug Co., Analy. Lab., 
Boston, Mass. 
To care Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Ky. 
JouNson, C. W., 
From 5031—15th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
To 4515—16th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Moore, MAXWELL, 
From Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 
To 308 W. Chestnut St., Albion, Mich. 
SPEER, Wo. O., 
From 458 Greenwich, Valparaiso, Ind. 
To 804 Mound St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
ALPERS, OTTO, 
From 580 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To 29 Orient Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ScumiptT, M. R., 
From 15 Union Park Ave., Jamaica, L. I., 
N. Y. 
To 353 Moshola 
York, N. Y. 
WELSH, JOSEPH B., 
From care Lax-Fos Co., Paducah, Ky. 
To care Paris Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FLAKE, Wo. L., 
From Water Valley, Miss 
To Canadian, Texas. 
DELHOTAL, CHAS. E., 
From Attica, Kans. 
To 517 N. Topeka, Apt. 6, Wichita, Kans. 
YOUNGKEN, D. W., 
From 1724 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
To Military Medical Detachment, 56th In- 
fantry Regt., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
LUNDGREN, L. A., 
From Residence Unknown. 
To 1512 Erie St., Youngstown, Ohio 





Parkway North, New 








BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Short Manual of Analytical Chemistry, 


Qualitative and Quantitative—Inorganic and 
Organic. By John Muter. Sixth American 
Edition. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. Philadelphia. 


This manual, long and favorably known 
for its concise treatment and practical classi- 
fication of analytical processes, both qualita- 
tive and quantitative, in the present edition 
tetains the general character and scope of 
the former editions. It has been made to 


conform to the ninth revision of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia and the main changes 
occur in Chapter IX, where electrolytic de- 


terminations have been embodied and in Chap- 
ter XI, in which the U.S. P. [IX assay processes 
and standards for and preparations 
are given. 
Molecular Weights have been changed to 
conform to the standard O = 16. 
1. A. &. 


drugs 


The Prescription, therapeutically, pharma- 
ceutically, grammatically and_historically 
considered. By Dr. Otto A. Wall, Fourth 
and revised edition. One vol., pp. 274. 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1917. 
Price, $2.50. 
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This monograph is certainly a unique vol- 
ume in American pharmaceutical and medical 
literature. Every one who knows its author 
and the vast store of historical information 
at his command, will understand how much 
special study and painstaking care have been 
put into the volume. That so unique a book 
should have demanded a fourth edition should 
prove to the skeptic that information, com- 
monly designated as being of a general cul- 
tural value, can be and is being appreciated 
by technical and professional students. 

To those to whom the earlier editions are 
not already familiar, the title will impart 
sufficient information as to the contents. 
The reviewer, therefore, avails himself of the 
opportunity to point out that it would be well 
for other authors to give to their technical 
treatises a broader aspect. This can, no 
doubt, best be done by making most of the 
historical development of the subject treated. 
In attempting such a treatment it will not 
suffice to prepare a brief historical statement 
somewhere in the book. The spirit of his- 
torical development, in other words, of the 
evolution of the subject, should possibly 
dominate. The scientist, above all others, 
should know that a mere dogmatic statement 
of the facts, commonly recognized at the time, 
does not afford the correct viewpoint. In- 
deed, the scientist should avoid as much as 
possible such a presentation. Unfortunately, 
however, he is among the most guilty in this 
respect. 

That the technical information imparted 
by Wall’s “The Prescription’? is proving 
valuable to students and practitioners is 
clearly shown by the new editions demanded. 
Who will deny that, as a stimulus to the study 
of the historical development of our calling 
and all that pertains thereto, it is not rendering 
an even greater service? BE. &. 
Gardening; 

Trelease. 


Plant Materials of Decorative 
The Woody Plants. By William 
One vol., pp. 204. Published by the author, 
(Price, $1.00.) 


Urbana, 1917. 


As Director of the Wisconsin Pharma- 
Station, the 


about 


writer has 
medicinal 
The first 
report of the station contains a list of native 
Wisconsin plants, that have been used medici- 


ceutical Experiment 
had 
plants, wild as well as cultivated. 


innumerable inquiries 


nally, with page references to the three stand- 


ard dispensatories A copy of this report 


was sent to every drug store of the state. 
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Whenever practicable, the writer has referred 
persons seeking information about native 
medicinal plants to their local druggist. It 
is to be hoped that the druggists thus ap- 
proached will be glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to impart to old or pros- 
pective customers professional information 
along these lines. 

Occasionally one finds a druggist who en- 
joys the cultivation of medicinal plants in his 
flower garden. Others seem to prefer to 
leave everything that reminds them of drugs in 
their store and to cultivate plants that do not 
suggest what they regard as their drudgery. 
Occasionally a druggist’s wife takes an in- 
terest in plants whether pharmaceutical or 
not. Whether the druggist himself or his 
wife be interested in a garden, the pocket 
volume just published by Professor Trelease 
will be very welcome to many a lover of our 
friends of the vegetable kingdom. For many 
years Director of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, the author has had an unusual op- 
portunity to acquaint himself not only with 
cultivated plants, but also with the general 
public that loves plants, and hence to ap- 
preciate their needs. This pocket guide that 
is to introduce us to our summer friends of 
our lawns, gardens and parks, will unques- 
tionably stimulate us to a better acquaintance 
and thus prove exceedingly helpful. That 
Professor Trelease has rendered a real service 
to many of us there can be no doubt. 

E. K. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Proceedings of the American Drug Manufac- 
Association, 1917 (formerly National 
Association of Medicinal Products). The 
volume contains the stenographic report of 
the convention at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
February 6-7, 1917, with the exception of the 
address on “Vocational Selection,’”’ by Pro- 
fessor Walter Dill Scott, later published in 
book form by the author, and the report of 
the meeting of the Biological Section, where 
all the business transacted was executive and 
of which no The book 
is bound in buckram and has 275 pages. 
Thirty-Ninth Annual 
Pharmaceutical 
Springs, June 


turers’ 


record was made. 
Proceedings of the 
meeting of the Missouri 


Association held at Excelsior 
12-15, 1917. 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the North Carolina Pharma- 
held at Ashville, June 


ceutical Association 


19-21, 1917. 
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Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting of Texas Pharmaceutical Association 
held in San Antonio May 15~17, 1917. 
Thirty-Third Annual 
Pharmaceutical 


Proceedings of the 


Meeting of the Minnesota 
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Association and Minutes of the Northwestern 
Branch A. Ph. A. Wulling Testimonial held at 
St. Paul, February 13-15, 1917. 
various Schools. of 


Pharmacy for the scholastic year 1917-1918. 


Announcements’ of 


JOURNAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Subscriptions: Annual subscriptions in ad- 
vance, including postage: United States and 
Mexico, $4.00; Canada, $4.35; foreign coun- 
tries, $4.50. Single copies, 35 cents. Re- 
mittances should be made payable to Trea- 
surer H. M. Whelpley, but mailed to JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Easton, Pa., or 253 Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Under the rules of the 
Post Office the JoURNAL can be regularly 
mailed only to bona-fide paid subscribers. 

Requests for Back and Missing Numbers: 
Requests for back and missing numbers 
should be sent to the Editor. Claims will 
not be allowed if sufficient notice has not 
been given of change of address, and in no 
case if received later than sixty days from 
date of issue. Notice of change of address 
should give old and new address. 

Contributions: The JouRNAL accepts no 
responsibility for the opinion of its contribu- 
tors. Contributions should be sent to the 
Editor; use only one side of the sheet for 
writing, and double-space the lines. Articles 
are accepted for publication on condition that 
they are contributed solely to this JOURNAL; 
and “all papers presented to the Association 
and its Branches shall become the property 
of the Association, with the understanding 
that they are not to be published in any other 
publications than those of the Association, 
except by consent of the Committee on 
Publication.”” (By-Laws, Chapter X, Article 
Et.) 

Reprints: Authors may obtain reprints of 
the Eschenbach Printing Company, Easton, 
Pa., at the prices attached to the proof sent 


them, provided the order is received with the 
returned proof. The prices are also given 
on this page. Otherwise type is distributed 
as soon as the JOURNAL is printed. 

Advertisements: Communications relating 
to advertising should be sent to the Editor. 
Forms close on the first of each month, and 
copy should be in by the fifteenth of the month 
preceding date of issue, to receive proof. 
Date of issue—the fifteenth of the month. 
Advertising rates sent on request. 

Membership: Applications for membership 
in the American Pharmaceutical Association 
may be made of any of the officials. The 
annual payment of five dollars covers the 
annual dues and subscription to the JOURNAL. 
Members receive, also, the publications of 
the Association that are distributed free of 
charge. 

Further information will gladly be fur- 
nished by any of the officers of the Associa- 
tion and members. 

Cost of Reprints: Reprints will 
nished at the following prices: 


be fur- 


SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR REPRINTS, INCLUDING 


POSTAGE. 

No. copies. 4pp. 8pp. 12pp. 16 pp. Covers. 
SO... O88 39.06 4.629 6.56 3.97 
1o..... €.70 3.5% §.96 7a 1.88 
K50.... 1.908 3.06 5.94 7.92 1.82 
200.... 2.20 4.40 6.60 8.80 2.09 


Orders may be sent to Eschenbach Printing 
Company, Easton, Pa., or JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Easton, Pa., or 253 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


I AM NO PESSIMIST. 


I know druggists can make money. 
time. 


But they are not doing it by defying conditions as they are. 


Lots of them are making money right now and all the 


They are making money, 


in most cases, because they have kept abreast of the times, do business in a live manner and 


meet every condition that appears face to face. 


The druggist who makes money knows that good-will is his strongest asset and this can 
never be gained by a system of arbitrary prices in the face of live, cut-rate competition.—Pztts- 


burgh Druggist. 











